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BUILDING 
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By J. Maynard Wettlaufer 


This book has been written for the purpose of helping band-masters 
arrange and present field entertainment at sport events. It covers 
all important points from the issuing of uniforms to the actual 
presentation of the formations. 
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Parade Technique 


A Practical Manual for the Marching Band 
WITH 73 ILLUSTRATIONS & CHARTS 
By LAWRENCE JOHNSTON 


This book has been arranged and written to present a method of 

instruction that will result in producing in the shortest possible time 

a marching band, a twirling corps, and a color guard that can be 

coordinated into a marching ensemble capable of presenting a 
complete musical show. 
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DO YOU KNOW HER? 


Margaret Dee is well-known for her accomplishments as a pianist 
and teacher. She was an associate teacher for many years with 
Guy Maier in his Summer courses. And she now conducts her own 


Summer workshop courses in Milwaukee. 


From notes gathered in the Guy Maier workshop she has compiled 
TOUCH TECHNIQUE. This book of ten touches has been lauded 
for its readability and its usefulness to both students and profes- 


sionals. It sells for $1.00. 


The enthusiastic acceptance of this book has resulted in another 
successful work. “TIPS” FOR PIANISTS, price $1.25, is a direct 
approach to practice principles through the analysis of famous piano 
compositions. 


“TIPS” JUNIOR, a preliminary to ‘TIPS’ FOR PIANISTS, will | 


ready by June of this year. 
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GAIN NEW IDEAS from Vacation Reading! 


Build your summer reading on these inspirational books 





BUILDING THE INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DE- 
PARTMENT by Liewellyn Bruce Jones — 
An excellent outline for the inexperienced 
music teacher who has assumed the role of 
director of school, church, lodge or neighbor- 
hood instrumental department. Ideal also for 
the director who wishes to revise his program 
and inject new ideas into the department. 
Among other subjects included are Organizing 
the Program, Rehearsal Routine, and Selection, 
Care and Handling of Instruments, Library 
and Uniforms. (O 3294) 3.50 


SIGNPOSTS TO MUSIC by Alvaretta West 
—An exceptional approach that stimulates 
singing, playing, listening and outside read- 
ing thus fitting into choral, instrumental and 
music appreciation classes. This material is 
used with equal success in junior high and 
high school classes. Throughout the book are 
valuable lists of suggested books, records 
and instrumental compositions. 
(O 2473) 2.00 
Student's Workbook (O 2473a) .35 


THE PIANIST’S APPROACH TO SIGHT- 
READING AND MEMORIZING by Beryl 
Rubinstein—A worth-while series of explana- 
tions, observations and analyses designed to 
aid pianists in developing fluency and pro- 
ficiency in sight-reading and memorization. 
A graded list of sight-reading material is 
included. (O 3566) 1.00 
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HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANUSCRIPT by TECHNIQUES IN CHORAL CONDUCTING by 


Harold M. Johnson —An_ exercise-method Archie N. Jones —A concise guide for di- 
handbook graded and designed for the at- rectors of schools, colleges and church choir 
tainment of expert techniques in the formation groups. It stimulates the reader to extract 
of music characters. Methods stress legibility ideas and techniques, experiment with them, 
with an eye to neatness, uniformity and improve on them, and make them his own. Dis- 
artistic attractiveness. Also included is helpful cusses Tone Quality, Diction, Choral Interpre- 
information on correcting proofs, duplicating tation, Program Building and other topics. 
processes, and how to secure a copyright. (O 3358) 3.00 
(O 3390) .75 


THE RIDDLE OF THE PIANIST'S FINGERS 
SING HIGH, SING LOW by William Ernest by Arnold Schultz — This is an analysis of 


Ross — Written particularly for teachers of finger-movement, a progressive departure in 
singing, music and speech and serious vocal technical theory, based upon the conception 
students this worthwhile book includes chapters of the finger as three separate component 
on Quality, Diction, Range, Flexibility, Inter- parts. Chapters of special interest are The 
pretation, Vocalization and Stage Deportment. Skeleton, Contra-Fixation Movement and the 


(O 3639) 2.00 Use of Various Touch-Forms. (O 3645) 5.00 
THE ART OF SETTING WORDS TO MUSIC ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION by 


by Bainbridge Crist — For those interested Frances Wright — A theoretical and practical 
in the actual writing of music to fit words; guide in four parts — with chapters on Sing- 
for the singer who wants to improve his in- ing, Learning Mechanical Aids, Distinctive 
terpretation by a knowledge of phrasing and Phases of Music Education and other related 
dramatic presentation. Uses numerous modern subjects. Questions at the end of each chapter 
art songs as examples. (O 3293) 2.00 serve as refreshers. (O 2936) 3.50 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 
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he Lady 


n the Harbor 


(Editorial) 


“The Lady in the Harbor looks to the 
sea, confident that in the land behind 
her are millions of devoted hands eager 
to keep her torch of individual liberty 
burning brightly. 

She never looks over her shoulder 
to see what is happening behind her 
back. That is the concern of those who 
have inherited the freedom which she 
symbolizes and which will be theirs 
to enjoy with all its rich benefits as 
long as they maintain it. 

If, behind her back, liberty is bar- 
tered away bit by bit for promises of 
unearned ease and effortless security, 
her upraised arm will hold only a dying 


CONVENTION OF TEXAS 
MUSIC SCHOOLS 

The Texas Association of Music 
Schools held its thirteenth annual con- 
vention in Houston on March 24, Dr. 
E. W. Doty, Dean of the College of 
Fine Arts of the University of Texas, 
having led them in a very constructive 
program. Music was provided by Jerry 
Etheridge and Theresa Muraca of 
Houston Conservatory; the Girls’ Glee 
Club of Sacred Heart Dominican Col- 
lege, Houston; the Choir of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, Bruce Spenser 
King, conductor, in a Mozart Requiem 
Mass; and artist concerts by: Mary 
Ann Merideth, cellist, and Blaise Mon- 
tandon, Del Mar College, Corpus 
Christi; and Drusilla Huffmaster, 
young concert pianist of Houston. All 
of these performances were of a high 
caliber and were warmly received. 

The annual luncheon was attended 
by some seventy-five delegates and 
their guests. President E. L. Harvin 
of Del Mar College was the speaker 
on the subject, “Relation of the Music 
Department of Del Mar College to the 
city of Corpus Christi”. It is well 
known that this college has made a 
most unusual cultural contribution to 
the city at large. 

The business of the convention large- 
ly had resolved itself to a report of 
the curriculum committee composed of 
Doctors T. S. McCorkle, Walter H. 
Hodgson, and Carl Neumeyer. Dr. Mc- 
Corkle presented the recommendations. 
The major recommendation was that all 
members of the Association not hold- 
ing membership in NASM shall hence- 
forth be subjected to a two-day exami- 
nation by (1) a dean of a department 
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ember. 

If here in America her enemies are 
given unlimited scope to plot the de- 
struction of everything for which she 
stands, she will one day be merely a 
meaningless figure of rusty iron. 

But if the people of this land behind 
the Statue of Liberty reject the lures 
of the totalitarian trap and guard our 
Lady of the Harbor against a stab in 
the back, her torch will continue to 
shed its bright hope on all the world.” 

Teachers, this is your biggest as- 
signment. 

—Author Unknown 
° 


of Music in Texas whose department 
does hold NASM membership, or (2) 
such an official in a similar position 
from another state. This examination 
may be held at the convenience of and 
by the invitation of said member 
schools of TAMS not now members of 
NASM. This recommendation was 
unanimously adopted by the vote of 
the convention. 

New officers elected are: Dr. Walter 
H. Hodgson, president; Dean J. C. 
Wray, vice-president; Don W. Morton, 
secretary. Directors are: Dr. E. W. 
Doty, past-president, Leonard Burford, 
Dr. Gene Hemmle, and Clint Hackney. 
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MILLSAPS COLLEGE 
JACKSON, MISS. 

Professor Alvin Jon King and his 
sixty Millsaps College singers have 
just completed a concert tour of two 
weeks which included Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and many towns in between these 
two cities and Jackson. Their program 
comprised the best music used by pres- 
ent-day university a cappella choirs. 


* 


JUILLIARD ANNOUNCES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Juilliard Summer School Sym- 
phony, under the direction of Walter 
Hendl, has made scholarships available 
to many students. In addition to mem- 
bership in the Symphony, scholarships 
also provide for three hours of pri- 
vate instruction in instrumental music. 

The Juilliard Summer Symphony 
rehearses five days weekly during the 
six weeks of summer school, and will 
give three concrts on the Juilliard 
Summer Concert Series. 





ON THE COVER 


Virginia France 
Pianist-Accompanist-Teacher 
2309 Pennsylvania Avenue 

Dallas, Texas 


Virginia France is a native of Dallas, 
Texas, having received her early musi- 
cal education with private teachers 
there and in Denton, as well as from 
Texas State College for Women. Later 
she studied with Edmund Hilles of 
the New England Conservatory, Bos- 
ton, and both Clarence Adler and 
James Friskin of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, New York. More recently she 
studied with Josef Adler, Waldo Put- 
nam Henderson, Harold von Mickwitz, 
Paul Van Katwijk, and Silvio Scionti. 

She began teaching piano while still 
a high school student. She has taught 
in Greenwich House Music School, 
New York City, which was followed by 
five years as Director of Music at the 
Washington School at 60th and Madi- 
son Streets in New York. Thereafter 
she returned to her native city where 
she has maintained a private studio. 
Since 1935 she has been employed on 
the Music Staff of the Dallas Inde- 
pendent Schools, additionally. 

Her activities include: President of 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, 
1947-1950; Member Progressive Series 
Teachers, Junior Van Katwijk Club, 
Mickwitz Club, Pi Mu State Council, 
Texas Music Teachers Association, 
Music Teachers National Association, 
Texas Music Educators Association 
and Music Educators National Asso- 
ciation. The Contralto section of High- 
land Park Methodist Church has also 
claimed her as a member for seven 
years. 

The husband of Miss France, A. E. 
Coston, is a business man, but a music 
lover. She manages her own home 
with the help of a housekeeper. She 
has a married son who lives in San 
Antonio. The young daughter of the 
latter is a pre-school piano pupil of 
La Rue Loftin Conlon, the president 
of the Texas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. She still maintains the old family 
home in Denton. 
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JACKSON, MISS. NGPT 


Mrs. B. H. Kenna, President of the 
Jackson, Mississippi Music Teachers 
Association of one hundred members, 
has organized a chapter of the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers in Jackson. 
The Annual auditions will be held dur- 
ing May. 


























































Mr. Huindsley ts Acting Dtrector (re- 
cent appointment) of Bands, in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He ts regarded as one of 
the distinguished Musictans of this field in 
America. During World War II, he was 
in general charge of the Army Air Forces 
I'raining Command Bands, retiring at the 
end of the war as Lt. Colonel. 


What I have to say was suggested 
by two things—an introduction and a 
speech. I was once introduced, by a 
choral man, as a “bandmaster and a 
musician.” The speech was by a music 
psychologist, dedicated to discrediting 
the band as a musical organization. In 
the case of the choral man, he smiled 
when he said it. The music psycholo- 
gist, however, wasn’t joking. 


It is safe to assume that most band- 
masters are interested in better bands, 
in improving the status of bands in 
musical society, and in improving the 
status of themselves and their musi- 
cians among society as a whole. As a 
famous football coach-philosopher once 
said, life is a struggle for respect. In 
common with everyone else we band- 
masters are, and must be, constantly 
engaged in that struggle for respect. 
It is proper, therefore, that we should 
keep our ears to the ground for public 
opinion, for both criticism and praise, 
and where the shoe of criticism fits 
we must wear it until we have out- 
grown it. 

As to my introduction as a “band- 
master and a musician,” I’m proud to 
be called either a bandmaster or a 
musician, but I’m concerned about the 
use of the word and. The reference to 
persons as scholars and gentlemen, or 
as officers and gentlemen, does not 
imply that scholars and officers usu- 
ally are not gentlemen, but it does 
imply that these terms are not neces- 
sarily connected. In our case, however, 
I resent the implication that one can 
be a bandmaster without being a musi- 
cian. 

It must be admitted that bands and 





THE MUSICAL STATUS OF 


THE BAND 


Mark H. Hindsley, M.A. 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
(Reprinted by Permission of 
The Music Educators Journal) 


bandmasters have certain things to 
live down, as well as other things to 
live up to. The modern concert or sym- 
phonic band is young in comparison, 
for instance, to the symphony orches- 
tra. It has not yet reached a position 
of perfection and stability comparable 
to the orchestra. It has not yet firmly 
established itself in the minds of the 
public. There is even confusion in band 
nomenclature. In the Army I found 
that reference by a non-musician to 
a “band” most often was to the dance 
orchestra rather than to the military or 
concert band. It is probably true, how- 
ever that the general public is still 
inclined to think of a “band” primarily 
as the traditional outdoor band, and 
band music almost exclusively as the 
military march. In spite of Gillmore, 
Innes, and Sousa, and in spite of the 
galaxy of their successors and disci- 
ples, we have not been able to dispel 
the popular conception of bands (when 
they are not dance orchestras) as the 
marching-semi-concertizing groups that 
have stuck closely to the more com- 
mon earlier band traditions, and to 
whom musical standards apparently 
were not of too much concern. Though 
there have been many groups called 
“orchestras,” musically comparable 
only to the old-type band, when we 
speak of the orchestra we usually mean 
the symphony orchestra, the orchestra 
of Papa Haydn, mellowed and per- 
fected these two hundred years. While 
it is desirable that the band retain 
the democratic and mass-popular func- 
tions it has assumed during the last 
century or so, it is about time that 
we begin to impress upon the musical 
public that the symphonic band is the 
band, just as the symphony orchestra 
is the orchestra. When we have done 
that, there should be no _ question 
whether bandmasters are musicians. 
The technique of the music psychol- 
ogist, whose band-condemning lecture 
helped supply the theme for this paper, 
was to contrast the band and the 
orchestra, the latter of which was held 
up not only as the ideal medium of 
instrumental music expression, but the 
only instrumental medium worthy of 
a place in music education. He did not 
succeed, among the band men in his 
audience at least, in his purpose of 
convincing that the band should be 
eliminated in favor of the orchestra; 
rather I feel sure he helped the band 
a great deal by putting his finger on 
many of the recognized prevailing 


weaknesses of bands as they exist to- 
day. Nevertheless, after hearing the 
lecture I felt that the band was in the 
position of leading lady Irene Dunn 
in one of her movies when she told 
Cary Grant, “The lady’s name needs 
clearin’ ”’. 


These were the main accusations 
against the band: 


(1) The Band is an outdoor organi- 
zation, too vigorous and noisy to play 
indoors. 


(2) The band is deficient in tone 
color and expression. 


(3) The band has a poorer literature 
than the orchestra, and is the medium 
of the poor composer. 


There were other criticisms, but 
those claiming quicker and easier re- 
sults for the band than for the orches- 
tra have nothing to do with the band’s 
musical worth, and those stating that 
the band is less likely to survive gradu- 
ation and is for the less talented may 
be dismissed as having no basis in 
fact. 

To merely deny the principal criti- 
cisms of the band would be to close 
our eyes and ears to progress and de- 
velopment. We will have to admit that 
those criticisms are an indictment of 
many, probably of most bands today 
—bands that are too noisy, bands that 
are deficient in tone color and expres- 
sion, and bands that play a poor variety 
of literature. They are not, however, 
an indictment of the considerable num- 
ber of bands that have reached a genu- 
ine excellence, not an indictment of 
the band. Charges of noisiness, poor 
tone color, and poor literature may 
be hurled at many orchestras for that 
matter at many choral organizations, 
but they are not an indictment of the 
orchestra or of the choir. 


There is practically unanimous agree- 
ment—even among bandmasters—that 
the symphony orchestra represents the 
peak in musical conception and per- 
formance, the peak, indeed, of all mu- 
sical art. We are not attempting to 
champion the band at the expense of 
the orchestra. It is not the goal of 
the band to displace the orchestra, nor 
to sound like one but it should be the 
goal of the band to play as musically 
as the finest orchestra. It is my firm 
belief that it is within the capability 
of the band to play as good music, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THE ART UF SINGING 


Anna El Tour 
Amsterdam, Holland 


SECOND INSTALMENT 


New ideas generate as a rule in dif- 
ferent heads at the same time. Prob- 
ably the ideas of Mrs. Martienssen, 
which I fully share, have been thought 
of or expressed by others unknown to 
me. I can only add that many old 
ideas have lost their meaning and must 
be supplanted by new ones. One of 
these old ideas is “there is only one 
way to salvation—the Italian school- 
ing.” Italy did not create Chaliapin; 
but Chaliapin conquered Italy; Jenny 
Lind was a Norwegian; Maria Wild 
and Paulina Lucca were Austrians; 
Melba was Australian; Marcella Sem- 
brich was a Pole; Manuel Garcia, Pau- 
lina Viardot-Garcia, and Malibran- 
Garcia were Spaniards; and Kirsten 
Flagstad is a Swede from Finland. 

I have listed only world-known 
names, the more intimate style of 
Lieder singers has given such names 
as: Stockhausen, German; Julia Culp 
and Meschart, Dutch; and Peter 
Piers, (to name a young contempo- 
rary), English. 

All these names have nothing to do 
with Italy, and to give weight to my 
opinion I shall quote Verdi (the un- 
disputed high-priest of bel canto) on 
the best singing of his time. In one 
of his letters he says: “Each opera- 
theater claims to be the best; Milan, 
Naples, Florence declare themselves 
supreme; Paris shouts ‘We, We, We!’; 
Petersburg claims to be unique; Vi- 
enna affirms that she is ‘the best in 
the world’;—and with this I agree.” 

But these facts are easily forgotten 
when singers sigh for the golden age 
of ‘bel canto’ and Italian schooling. 
What is ‘bel canto’? Has any one ever 
tried to give a clear explanation? Not 
to my knowledge; therefore I give 
this explanation myself. Here it is: 
‘Bel canto’ is a technique (or manner 
of singing) which enables a singer to 
sing with the whole range of his voice 
in all registers, on all vowels, in the 
most beautiful colour of his voice, us- 
ing only dynamic effects—from pp. to 
ff. Everything else, such as variety of 
colours, for example, is no longer bel 
canto. This kind of singing can be ac- 
quired anywhere and need not be lim- 
ited to ‘Italian Schooling’. Besides, one 
should not forget that in the bloom of 
the ‘bel canto’, castrati were the fash- 
ion. To produce an extraordinary voice, 
which had to give enchantment to the 
listener, boys of 9 to 11 years were 
castrated, with the approval of their 
parents and masters. The result (not 
always!) was astonishing; the unde- 
veloped larynx and the large thorax 
produced a voice of extraordinary flex- 
ibility, volume and extent (sometimes 
four octaves). Some of those singers 
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(Farinelli for example) could hold a 
sound twice as long as an ordinary 
singer. Most arias written for such 
singers are absolutely inaccessible for 
another voice. But I doubt whether 
tenors or basses, sighing for the ‘the 
old Italian singing’ would consent to 
become eunochs for the sake of vo- 
cal virtuosity. On the other hand, 
speaking of ‘bel canto’, one forgets 
that voices of certain categories were 
non-existent at this epoch: (1) Mezzo 
soprano; (2) Dramatic soprano (Wag- 
ner type); and (3) Dramatic tenor 
(Wagner type). 

These simply were not considered 
worthy of cultivation. If a voice did 
not correspond to the demands of 
fashion it was not considered a pro- 
fessional voice. Imagine somebody 
wearing a ‘jumper’ or ‘shorts’ in the 
time of wigs and crinolines. 

But all epochs are linked together 
by historical development. A_ singer 
must pass through the ‘bel canto’ sing- 
ing to continue his way towards new 
horizons. Often one confounds Italian 
voices (really gorgeous ones) with Ital- 
ian schooling. I knew wonderful Ital- 
ian voices (some among my pupils) 
who sang very badly, and one of my 
very mediocre pupils, after having 
stayed a few years in Italy and ‘Ital- 
ianised’ her name, is now teaching in 
the U.S.A., and of course, proclaims 
herself a true representative of the 
real Italian school;—knowing her ca- 
pacities I have doubts about her au- 
thority. 

Of my four teachers, one was Rus- 
sian; the second, Belgian; the third, 
Hungarian; the fourth, Polish. Of 
course all swore by the Italian school 
and each of them professed different 
laws. Only the last, Felicia Kaszov- 
ska (by whose counsel many a great 
singer has profited: Lotte Lehman, 
Rosette Audai, Germaine Lhbin, etc.) 
was a pupil of Lamperti. 


Last, not least,—the demands of 
modern composers differ widely from 
the old masters. If Batistini (one of 
the greatest bel cantists) sang Italian 
arias in a perfect style, his rendering 
of German lieder, which I happened to 
hear, resembled a _ caricature. The 
same impression was produced on me 
by Marcella Sembrich’s interpretation 
of a French chanson, whereas her Ital- 
ian arias were sung to perfection. A 
few days before hearing her I had at- 
tended a lecture of Yvette Guilbert’s— 
this perfect interpreter of the French 
chanson (in spite of her lack of real 
voice), and she emphasized that to 
“say”—this is the French expression 
for it—a chanson you should displace 
your voice. 

Besides, teacher and pupil ought to 





know that Romanticism was a protest 
against the soulless prettiness of Ital- 
ian bel canto; “Give us colours, feel- 
ings, thoughts, life; let the sound be 
even ugly, but make it expressive.” 
It is clear that for the ‘Lied’ (from 
Schubert to Hindemith, etc.) one must 
find another way of singing, different 
from bel canto. The latter is just as 
inadmissable for the interpretation of 
Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Debussy, 
Wagner, Falla and all folk songs. 


This straying away from bel canto 
should not, on the other hand, degen- 
erate into absolutely-arbitrary singing. 
If a contemporary pianist has a pref- 
erence for Ravel, Bela Bartok or Shos- 
takovitch, and another favours only 
Searlati, Bird or Remeau, they still 
have to know and play Chopin and 
Liszt. A pianist worthy of the name 
must know the piano literature and 
play everything at least acceptably. 
A singer worthy of the name should 
also be able to sing in the range of 
his vocal possibilities. 


The demands made on a singer in 
our days are more strenuous than ever 
before and one cannot be contented 
with a ‘manner’ of singing or one 
‘method’; one must learn real vocal 
technique. 


The same Mr. Mewborne (last living 
pupil of Garcia) whom I met in Lon- 
don in 1938, told me that in the last 
forty years when he was on the board 
of the London Philharmonic Society, 
he had stated that instrumentalists 
had as much progressed in technique 
as vocalists had regressed. “An ordi- 
nary good violinist or pianist plays 
now as well as a ‘star’ formerly did; 
but an ordinary good singer forty 
years ago sang better than a ‘star’ 
nowadays.” The explanation is easy; 
instrumentalists search for new ways, 
new applications of technique. Just 
think how Liszt searched for a new 
way of playing an Erard grand, with 
louble repetition, when this instrument 
was first constructed; how after hear- 
ing Paganini and wondering at the 
‘colours’ this magician of the violin 
drew out of his instrument, the same 
Liszt sat 46 hours at his piano with- 
out eating or drinking fainted at 
last, but found a new technique to 
serve his purpose. Instrumentalists 
searched new paths towards achieve- 
ment. But singers? they squinted 
back and sighed for “the Golden Age 
of bel canto’, not knowing what it real- 
ly meant. Often a singer declares some 
thing ‘unsingable’ because he cannot 
sing it. But the fact is that a singer 
ought to find new ways, apply this 
technique in the research for new 
means of expression, until he arrives 
at the necessary result, as demanded 
by the composer. I remember my strug- 
gle with one word in Mussorgsky’s 
‘Fieldmarshal’: (death) “stopped and 
smiled.” I had been at it for five or 
six days when, during my research, 
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Joseph Burger, well known as both 
singer and teacher, received his training in 
New York and in Europe. Thoroughly at 
home on the concert stage, he believes that 
there should be more singing in English 
and herein reveals the viewpoints of some 


cf the stars on the subject 


The writer remembers some years 
back, having had a discussion with Max 
teiter, Conductor of the San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, regarding the 
age-old argument—at least it seems 
age-old by this time—of opera in Eng- 
lish. 

He was “con,” while I, being a sing- 
er, was naturally “pro.” I argued many 
points, such as bad translations, wrong 
vowels for certain high notes, and poor 
diction of singers, which makes words 
of little importance in most cases, re- 
gardless of what language they may 
be singing in. So—we ended our dis- 
cussion, Mr. Reiter still obviously stick- 
ing to his guns, and I very much con- 
vinced that I was correct in clinging 
to “tradition,” so to speak. 

Then there followed several seasons 
of Opera Festivals, all splendid, and 
all produced in the Grand Manner, but 
alas, no English texts. It looked of 
course as if I, and many others who 
believed as I did, had won. However, 
this season, included in the presenta- 
tions was Mozart’s exquisite Marriage 
of Figaro,—and in English. 

The result was one of the most de- 
lectable experiences of a lifetime. What 
could have been a tedious evening of 
listening to music often referred to as 
old-fashioned, became a thrilling ab- 
sorption in a production, refreshingly 
and deftly handled, and beautifully 
sung. 

Perhaps few people who heard this 
performance knew that the cast of 
Figaro was transforming this opera in 
English. This undoubtedly accounted, 
in part, for its high order of perfec- 
tion, and the finished manner in which 
it was presented. 

During the recent Opera Festival in 


Interviews with Stars 


On Opera in English 


Joseph Burger, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


San Antonio, some backstage inter- 
viewing shed interesting light on the 
question of opera sung in English. 

Winifred Heidt, Contralto, when ap- 
proached about the subject, waxed most 
enthusiastic about the potentialities. 
She called to my attention the huge 
success enjoyed by the L’Opera Comi- 
que version (in English) of Carmen, 
with which she toured for the Colum- 
bia Concert Series some seasons back. 
The writer witnessed that production 
and it was indeed exciting!—and very 
well done. 

Miss Heidt cited the Westchester, 
New York venture into opera in Eng- 
lish. The various works were presented 
with complete artistic success, but the 
venture failed, solely because of lack 
of financial support which had nothing 
to do with the fact that the operas 
were not sung in foreign languages. 

Miss Heidt feels that opera in Eng- 
lish should be encouraged at first in a 
small way, insinuating itself, as_ it 
were, into the public mind. Presented 
in this manner, the Traditionalists are 
not put on the defensive. 

Her argument in support of her ideas 
revolves around the fact that all opera 
in England is sung in English, even 
the Wagnerian “Ring.” In France all 
opera is sung in French, Italian is used 
in Italy and so on. 

To her, the tremendous interest that 
young people show in anything oper- 
atic in this country, even familiar ex- 
cerpts, is astounding. She feels that 
this is proof that opera could easily 
develop into a national culture were it 
properly promoted. 

Lloyd Harris, one of San Antonio’s 
own shining stars, expressed himself 
very definitely about what he feels 
should be done for opera in this coun- 
try. He is against translations in most 
instances, since, as he says, “they leave 
much to be desired.” Especially is this 
true when you compare them with such 
complete perfection as found in the 
librettos furnished to Mozart by Da 
Ponte Lorenza. 


On the other hand, he feels that 
opera in English must increase if opera 
is to become a part of the National cul- 
ture. By opera in English, he does not 
mean translations, but new works to be 
written by American composers, with 
English texts. The works of Menotti, 
Britten, Kurt Weil and Douglas Moore 


are steps in the trend which Harris 
woula like to see developed into full 
repertoire, in other words, works by 
our composers, geared to the American 
psychology and the American theatrical 
usage. 

“The people of Europe,” says Mr. 
Harris, “have a deeper sense of obliga- 
tion in listening to opera since they 
know opera as well as the artists them- 
selves.” 

Michael Rhodes, the young American 
Baritone was most enthusiastic about 
opera sung in English. His opinion is, 
that opera in English has not been 
sufficiently tried in America for us 
to form an opinion as to whether or 
not we would like it that way. 

He told us that the Civic Center 
Company in New York draws tremen- 
cous crowds of young people to its per- 
formances, simply because the major 
portion of their repertoire is sung in 
English. One of the most revealing 
things he told us was that the Metro- 
politan’s most successful opera is Mo- 
zart’s, The Magic Flute, sung in Eng- 
lish. When he was asked if the trend 
toward singing opera in English is 
growing, he replied, “Yes, it is defi- 
nitely snow-balling.” 

Desire Ligeti thought opera, to really 
broaden into a national culture, should, 
among other things, be state subsidized, 
a point of view with which the writer 
does not agree, and that naturally all 
performances should be sung in Eng- 
lish. His contention is that good trans- 
lations are necessary since the Amer- 
ican and English composers do not 
seem to be producing enough new 
works to make original English libret- 
tos self-sufficient. 


From all this it would seem that 
the concensus of opinion from both 
American and foreign born artists is 
that opera in English should be en- 
couraged to the hilt, and given every 
opportunity to succeed on its own merit. 


The only question this brings to 
the minds of many of us is, what sort 
of English will we hear from our for- 
eign born singers? 

There is a variance of opinion as to 
the number of star singers who have 
come to the Metropolitan by way of 
the Civic Center. Since the New York 
Civic Center is so much in the oper- 
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Organ Teaching — Thumhing 


By Everett 


A technic unique to organ playing, 
and absolutely essential when play- 
ing more than two notes legato at a 
time, is that known as thumbing. Care- 
ful practice develops the thumb until 
it apparently does the job of two fin- 
gers, adding a sixth finger to the 
hand. Properly executed, one can even 
thumb the interval of a third, white 
notes, legato. There are various ap- 
proaches to this technic, but I believe 
I have developed a single method which 
will conquer all problems: white to 
white, white to black, or black to 
black. 

Working first with the right hand, 
keep the thumb straight but relaxed. 
Place it on the C above middle C as 
far as possible. Now, raise the wrist 
and thumb so that the tip only is 
holding the note down. Drop the wrist 
so that the heel of the thumb (first 
joint) holds the note down while the 
tip raises slightly. Rock the thumb up 
and down in this manner with a wrist 
motion. Do not wiggle the thumb it- 
self—you can get the same results 
with a pencil. After getting the feel of 
the rocking motion, slip the tip of 
the thumb over B and rock up and 
down, wrist down for C and up for 
B, playing close to the notes. Keep the 
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elbow along side the body, perpendicu- 
lar to the thumb. At first it is better 
to smear the two notes than to allow 
a break to come in between them. When 
you have secured a smooth legato you 
may practice up the C scale in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
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D = Wrist Down Uv - Wrist Up 


Never point the tip of the thumb 
inward. Do not bend the thumb. (You 
could still do it with a pencil!) When 
moving to the next note, shift the heel 
of the thumb over and drop the wrist. 
Practice the exercises up and down 
the octave. In descending, reverse the 
accent but do not change the position 
of the thumb. Start on B and play 
BC BC BC B—AB AB AB A, etc. The 
wrist will now be up-down, up-down, 
etc. and the top of the thumb will be 
placed over the next lower note while 
the wrist is down; upon raising the 
wrist, the tip depresses the note. 

After mastering thumbing of single 
notes, practice parallel fifths, thumb- 
ing in exactly the same manner, and 
substituting the fourth for the fifth 
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finger in ascending, and vice versa in 
descending. Next, try parallel trills. 
Keep the fingers curved and out from 
between the black notes. Keep the el- 
bow straight or toward the body, so 
that it doesn’t pull the thumb at an 
angle. Rock up and down in the same 
manner, making sure all three notes 
are depressed simultaneously by a 
snappy wrist action. The same technic 
should be practiced with triads in first 
inversion, white to black notes, etc. 
A mastery and application of thumb- 
ing is certain to improve the legato 
playing of any organist. I will be very 
happy to answer questions through 
this column concerning organ technic 
or church music. 
e 
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The Opera School 


By Professor Viktor Fuchs 
5241 Franklin Ave. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


It seems evident that grand opera is 
becoming more popular in America 
with each passing year. It is therefore 
understandable that an increasing num- 
ber of young people decide upon an 
operatic career. For this reason, the 
opera school, the preliminary step to 
the operatic stage, is becoming an im- 
portant institution. Granted that some 
opera stars have achieved fame and 
success without having attended such 
schools, it must be emphasized that 
they are the exceptions rather than 
the rule. Actually, a majority of the 
stars of today have studied at an opera 
school in preparation for their careers. 

Above all, good acting receives great- 
er emphasis on the modern operatic 
stage than heretofore, although in the 
past a great singer could get by with 
little histrionic ability. Motion pictures 
are largely responsible for the change. 
The immense popularity of this medium 
has taught audiences to judge acting 
more severely and to expect convincing 
and realistic performances even on the 
operatic stage. Of course, there have 
always been artists who were equally 
great as actors and as singers. Chalia- 
pin was such an individual. 

Increased attention is now being 
given to the staging of operas. Not so 
long ago, staging and directing of an 
opera was a job automatically given 
to the “Bass-Buffo”. Only very large 
opera houses could afford to acquire 
the services of an outstanding opera 
director. Now, on the other hand, 
courses in opera directing form an im- 
portant part of the curriculum of any 
good opera school. 

The job of a good opera singer is 
threefold. First of all, the singer must 
possess a fine voice, which must be de- 
veloped by long and careful training. 
Second, he should be a thorough musi- 
cian, whose musicianship is comparable 
to that of an instrumental virtuoso. 
Third, he must be an actor. Naturally, 
both musical knowledge and acting 
ability may be developed and improved 
by training, provided that a certain 
amount of talent is there from the 
start. From this, it necessarily follows 
that a complete lack of musical and 
acting ability will ultimately prevent 
a young singer from succeeding on the 
operatic stage, although the voice 
might be quite adequate. 

The task of the teacher at an opera 
school, worthy of the name, is the more 
difficult, the more he sympathizes with 
the impatience of his pupils. The men- 
tality of young people is such that they 
are eager to finish their studies; but 
while a medical, engineering, or law 
student has to follow a prescribed cur- 
riculum, from which his alma mater 
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allows no deviation, it is entirely pos- 
sible for a young singer to achieve 
more in, say, three years than students 
of other fields do in perhaps ten. Un- 
usual talent, unusual opportunities, and 
plain luck do wonders in some instances. 
In general, however, the majority of 
young singers are apt to think that 
they are ready to sing arias at a time 
when they have just learned to sing 
vocal exercises nicely. These same pu- 
pils want to study operatic parts with 
an operatic coach at a time when they 
have just learned to sing an aria prop- 
erly. Similarly, they are anxious to 
work with a stage director even before 
they have mastered an operatic part 
from a musical point of view. 

On the basis of thirty years’ experi- 
ence as a voice teacher, and consider- 
able experience as a singer, I would 
like to sound a warning note to teach- 
ers as well as students that students 
not take the “next step” too soon. It 
might be harmful, or even disastrous. 
There can be no harm in waiting for 
vocal maturity. If the doctor ordered 
two days’ rest, it cannot hurt to stay 
in bed for three days, whereas getting 
up after only one day may very well 
make the condition worse. 


An opera school will only be for the 
best advantage of the young singer, 
when the key teaching personnel are ex- 
perts in their field, and are also ex- 
perienced and gifted pedagogues. For 
instance, there are excellent conduc- 
tors who cannot teach, and fine direc- 
tors who cannot show beginners how to 
take their first steps on the stage. It 
is also essential that these teachers be- 
come aware of the limit of their re- 
spective subjects. In other words, the 
conductor must not interfere with the 
director, nor the director with the con- 
ductor; neither of them should concern 
himself with matters that belong to 
the demain of the voice teacher. 


Let me present a concrete example 
of what I mean: An opera school is 
preparing to stage the third act of 
“Aida”. Rehearsals are in full swing, 
and the student-singer who has been 
assigned the title role is on the stage, 
about to sing the importsnt and diffi- 
cult Nile aria. The conductor who has 
prepared her musically for the part, 
admonishes her not to lose contact with 
him while she is singing, but to keep 
looking in his direction all the time. 
The stage director, on the other hand, 
instructs her not to stand stiffly in 
the center of the stage, but to remem- 
ber that Aida at that moment is await- 
ing her beloved Rhadames, and must 
show her emotions accordingly. She 
should moreover, from time to time, 





VIKTOR FUCHS 


Lauritz Melchior writes: “Professor 
Viktor Fuch’s book, THE WORLD OF 
THE SINGER, has been put into story 
form, high-lighted by interesting facts 
about many great artists. At the same 
time it points out to the young artist 
how difficult is the road to a singing 
career.” 


look in the direction from which Rha- 
dames is to come. 

Confused, the student-singer might 
now go to the voice teacher for direc- 
tion. The voice teacher likely will ad- 
vise that she forget about both the 
conductor and the stage director, and 
concentrate on her high “C” and the 
pianissimo ending of her aria, explain- 
ing to her that the vocal aspects of her 
part are the most important as far as 
her future as a singer is concerned. 
The question now arises: Who is right, 
and to whom should the student pay 
heed? The answer of course is that all 
three are right—or all three wrong. 
The point I wish to make is simply 
that the three teachers must first agree 
among themselves, and must under no 
circumstances confuse the student by 
contradictory instructions. Even though 
I am a voice teacher, I must emphasize 
that the wishes of the singing teacher 
should be considered first. He is. the 
one, as a rule, who recommends the 
opera school to the students. Moreover, 
his responsibility for the development 
of a young singer extends over a long- 
er period of time than does that of the 
school. After all, the conductor is 
merely responsible for the musical as- 
pects of the show and the director for 
the staging of same. It goes without 
saying, in this respect, that the voice 
teacher must be authoritative. 

Such a thorough understanding on 
the part of the singing teacher is, un- 
fortunately, just as uncommon as a 
corresponding amount of understand- 
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Correlating Music 
With School Studios 


By Elizabeth Perry 


The following article appears with 
permission from the Bulletin of The 
Associated Music Teachers League, 
Inc. of New York, of which Rose Ray- 
mond has been president for many 
years. The author, Elizabeth Perry, is 
Secretary of the League and co-editor 
of the Bulletin, and speaks first hand 
about the schools, as she conducts 
classes in the Public Schools and is 
President of Music Class Forum of 
N.Y. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and has long 
entered private pupils in the Guild 
auditions.—G. W. 


Only the integrated personality, well- 
adjusted physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally, can live successfully and 
fully. In recent years, general educa- 
tion has aimed to teach the “total 
child”—to help him live as well as to 
learn. It strives not only to make the 
individual literate, to know facts but 
also to evaluate and use those facts in- 
telligently so that he may live a more 
satisfying and richer life. How he 
feels about those facts will determine 
how he uses them. Education of the 
emotions (feelings) is necessary if the 
individual is to be well-balanced. 

As music educators, what is our 
share in the development of the child? 
Since music, the most feelingful of the 
arts, is concerned with the expression 
of feeling, music teachers are con- 
tributing to the emotional development 
of the child. The most recent New 
York City public school curriculum 
Bulletin (1946) “Manual of Music Ac- 
tivities in the Elementary School” 
stresses that “music is emotionally and 
intellectually satisfying in the lives of 
both children and adults, and through 
its power as a socializing influence 
brings about an immeasurable increase 
in human happiness.” It emnph2rsizes 
also that “music is closely allied to 
other areas of learning.” 

By interrelating music study with 
the pupil’s school program and fitting 
it into the total pattern of his life, we 
are aiding in the integration of his 
inner life of feeling with his outer life 
of action. 

This correlation will be of mutual 
benefit to music study and to various 
other fields of learning. Geography 
and History are rich in opportunities 
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for such correlation. Study of a coun- 
try’s instruments, folk music and 
dances with their distinctive rhythms 
give a feeling for the manners, cus- 
toms and tempo of living of a people. 
If prepared with appropriate Chinese 
or Indian solos, a child can demon- 
strate for his class the kind of music 
written and played by those people, 
thus enriching and vitalizing a unit 
of work on China or the American 
Indian. 

Likewise a geography unit that can 
be used by the private teacher to in- 
crease musical growth and understand- 
ing. A fifth grade school unit of work 
on Mexico was used as a basis for a 
month’s period of music study for one 
pupil. Her musical ability was less 
than average, but her sense of re- 
sponsibility for her position as music 
committee chairman was the incentive 
for a happy, vital music experience. 
All technical phases were done in Mex- 
ican rhythm. For an assembly pro- 
gram she learned a Mexican piece, and 
to accompany her class in singing, two 
folk songs which she had to arrange 
suitably for the purpose. 

Relating the life and times of 
George Washington to the lives of 
Haydn and Mozart, studying the music 
of that period will add interest and 
purpose to the study of both. 

Physical Education teachers are 
over-joyed when pupils are available 
to play for folk and square dancing. 
Schools are happy to use pupils able 
to play marches with steady rhvthm 
for assembly purposes. Instead of 
marches, a junior high school prefers 
to have various pupils play music of 
the masters. More often than not it 
will be a Chopin waltz. Even on the 
kindergarten level correlation is pos- 
sible. The teacher asks frequently 
for a little volunteer to accompany the 
class singing nursery songs. 

Today, school orchestras and bands 
and high school glee clubs are crying 
for privately trained soloists and pu- 
pils to fill important posts in thos« 
activities. 

Of course, such interralation means 
additional work. The teacher must 
keep in touch with the school program, 
have on file suitable material to pre- 
pare the child in time to meet its 
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need, prepare the child, and see that 
the class teacher knows the child is 
ready. 

However, the rewards are many. 
Through study that is meaningful, the 
pupil will gain profitable music ex- 
perience in participation and in using 
his music for practical purposes. The 
teacher will be stimulated by the 
knowledge of being a partner in the 
continuous personal development of a 
young person emotionally as well as 
intellectually. 


“DEAR SOUTHWESTERN” 


By this time everybody knows that 
the four finalists played in Cleveland 
at the Guild Convention in conjunction 
with the MTNA Convention, appearing 
in the Euclid Ballroom of the Statle: 
Hotel before special adjudicators and 
Guild members. Robert Hoffman, a 
Californian studying in Chicago with 
Leo Podolsky, won the additional $350 
after first winning $250 in December. 

The Texas beauty, Mary Nan Hudg- 
ins, pupil of Silvio Scionti received 
many votes, and an additional $100 
prize was added to her $250 making 
$350 for her, plus the long trip to 
Cleveland. Probably she had her first 
glimpse of a midwest blizzard and sub- 
zero temperature at Cleveland. 

The Kansas-New York boy, Allen 
Rogers, and Florida boy, Kenneth 
Newbern came in for additional prizes, 
and all the Guild members seemed im- 
mensely pleased with the wonderful 
playing of all the contestants. Any and 
all of them could be concert artists if 
all the many factors making up this 
hazardous occupation should be favor- 
able to them. 

By this time the bluebonnets will 
have come and gone, many auditions 
will be over, and teachers will won- 
der, “What next?” 

For yourself, there are “refreshers” 
and “master classes” and “clinics” ga- 
lore. If you want them near home, you 
have only to look about you, and if 
some travel and change of scene ap- 
peals to you, there are Guild members 
in all the large cities with all kinds of 
new ideas and stimulating experiences 
for you. For your pupils, Dr. Allison 
and Miriam Landrum dreamed up the 
Medal for Summer Study, and Eliza- 
beth Gest suggests much sight reading. 


SOUTHWESTERN SINGERS 
TOUR SOUTH 


The Southwestern Singers of South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Ft. Worth, have just completed their 
annual spring tour. Beginning March 
6 the group gave concerts in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 























“Pan went wandering by a brook. by 
From its banks a reed he took; VIRGINIA HARLAN 
‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 2170 West Kings Highway 
And then I'll play most merrily.” i hee a 
—Estelle F. Smith a en 
ABOUT CHILDREN FOR CHILDREN BY CHILDREN 


Pan Plays Fis Pipes 
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THE COLUMBUS BOY CHOIR 


AMERICA’S SINGING BOYS 

An organization of much interest to 
juniors and adults alike is the Colum- 
bus Boychoir. Composed of boys from 
9-14 years of age, the choir goes on 
concert tours, has its own summer 
camp, and the boys receive a_ well- 
rounded education in ’reading, ’riting, 
and ’rithmetic. 

Although 114 boys are usually en- 
rolled at the Columbus Boychoir School, 
only 40 of these go on tour. The diffi- 
cult job of deciding which boys are to 
go falls to the founder and director of 
the Boychoir—Herbert Huffman. Mr. 
Huffman is a graduate of the West- 
minster Choir School. All the boys se- 
lected for tours and for attendance at 
the school must maintain a high stand- 
ing in their studies. 

For touring the school has a special- 


“GINGERY SNARE” 

The Music Editor of the New Yorker, 
in his February 11 issue, expresses the 
wish that “Gingery Snare,” written es- 
pecially for the Saturday Carnegie Hall 
Children’s Concerts of the Philhar- 
monic Symphony of New York by the 
young composer Robert Ward, will soon 
be on recordings so that a larger audi- 
ence can enjoy this delightful number. 

He doubts if any number written 
makes such fascinating use of the per- 
cussion section of the orchestra. There 
is a story about a boy named Jonathan 
who, while seeking a pet, finds many 
more pets than he is looking for. Each 
pet is represented by an instrument. 
Gingery Snare (Snare drum) and Hev- 


VU 


ly equipped bus. So that the boys will 
not fall behind in their work while on 
tour there are collapsible desks, a pub- 
lic address system for the teacher, and 
a piano in the bus for practice ses- 
sions. It is literally a school room on 
wheels. 

The choir’s fame began in its home 
town of Columbus, where it has sung 
for more than 300 local organizations, 
and has spread rapidly. The choir has 
broadcast over all the major net-works 
for a total of some 100 performances, 
in addition to their tours. 

The Boychoir was founded with the 
financial and promotional help of the 
Columbus Kiwanis Club and loan of a 
building by the Broad Street Presbyter- 
ian Church. The School was opened in 
1940 with 30 students. Today there 
are 114. 


vithump, (Bass drum), play important 
parts. There are the kettle drums, the 
triangle, the celesta, the gong, the 
siren, the xylophone, the wood blocks, 
the glockenspeil, the castanets, the 
tambourine, the cymbols, and the pea- 
nut whistle. 

“The young people were enthralled 
by Jonathan,” the editor notes, and he 
concluded that “the concert was con- 
ducted with ginger” by Igor Buketoff. 

Junior News 

More than 35,000 school children in 
the Twin City area now hear the young 
people’s concerts of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, but in the future they will 
reach a far wider audience. They are 
going to be reproduced on magnetic 


tape recordings that will be distributed 
to schools throughout Minnesota. 

The Minnesota State Department of 
Education, KUOM, the radio station 
of the University of Minnesota, and 
the Minneapolis Musicians Association 
are behind the project. Besides the 
music, the recordings will also include 
the comments of Antal Dorati, the con- 
ductor. 


PAN’S FAN MAIL 


“Dear Pan, 

I think your pages, ‘Pan Plays His 
Pipes’, make a very attractive spread 
for children of several ages. The stories 
are so readable and enjoyable and have 
fine musical ideas. I am sure if Pan 
himself were around and could read 
them in the English language he would 
feel very proud to have given the im- 
petus for such a fine project. I hope 
it will go on and on and get bigger 
and better as it goes. After all, there 
are lots of children in the world, and 
each one seems to need his or her par- 
ticular kind of entertainment, to say 
nothing of helpful suggestions. Good 
luck to Pan and His Pipes. 


Very truly yours, 


Catherine E. Strouse, 
Emporia, Kansas.” 


Junior Instrumentalists 


In an effort to further the study of 
instrumental music the Omaha, Ne- 
braska school system is having an All- 
City Elementary Instrumental Music 
Concert. The All-City Orchestra of 164 
players and the All-City Band of 167 
players will perform with players chos- 
en from 50 elementary schools. 

The five teachers conducting the pro- 
gram hold instrumental classes once 
weekly in 52 elementary schools with 
a total enrollment of 3,000 students. 
About 700 of these are beginners and 
some 350 of the advanced players will 
graduate this year into high schools. 

These two All-City groups include 
311 of the better players chosen from 
50 schools. Sectional groups have also 
been organized and will make other 
appearances in their own sections of 
the city. 


Boychoir on TV 


The Mexico City Boychoir was out- 
standing on Bob Hope’s Easter tele- 
vision show. They are currently on a 
tour of the United States. 
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Carol Grisham Hall 


Carol Grisham Hall, youthful pian- 
ist, who recently gave a recital in 
Waco, Texas, sponsored by the Baylor 
University School of Music and the 
Waco Music Teachers Association, is 
being graduated from the Lower School 
of Hockaday in Dallas in May. She is 
a piano pupil of Silvio Scionti of the 
North Texas State College, Denton, 
under whom she has won National hon- 
ors, a gold penant, and a Cash Prize 
in the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions and the National Piano Record- 
ing Competition, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers. She is 


the daughter of Josephine Grisham 
Hall, who, when she was 12, presented 
the 15 Two-Part Inventions of Bach 


before John Thompson as Judge, in 
the very first event of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions held at Har- 
din-Simmons University, Abilene, in 
1929. Irl Allison was her mother’s 
teacher. 

Carol is proud to be following in her 
mother’s footsteps as she joyfully adds 
one after another Bach composition 
to her piano repertoire. 

JUNIOR TALENT 

Eleven year old Michael Rabin, na- 
tional winner of the 1949 contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
was soloist recently in the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto No. 5, at the Gabrilowitch 
Memorial Program in Carnegie Hall. 
We particularly liked the title of the 
program of the Saturday Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert—“Great Oaks from Little 
Acorns Grow.” 

PAN’S POETS 


Songs Are Nice to Know 
by 
Frances McKinnon Morton 


A song is more than lovely words 
And more than whistled sounds of birds. 


A song must have a music-tune 
That we can whistle, play or croon. 


A tune that like a golden string 
Holds all the words we want to sing. 
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The words say what we have to say, 
The little tune just shows the way. 


A song is something nice to know 
With notes and words all in a row. 


Drum Beats 


If there is anything better 
have a drum, 


It would be to have a pair. 


than to 


Among instruments the drums are best, 
Whether kettle or bass, or snare. 


The bass drum seems to 
Boom, 
Under the rat-a-tat-tat-tat of the snare. 


say Boom- 


Since Kettle drums differ 
pitch, 
To keep them in tune is a care. 


in size and 


I thought Kettle drums always rumbled 
Bong-Bong, 
But that idea is completely wrong. 


One called sol and one called doe 
Combine to say Bing-Bong. 


* 





Pan's News Letter 
“Dear Pan, 


Do you realize that we had a “Junior 
Day” in Fort Worth early in April as 
a part of the state convention of the 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs? 
There were young musicians on the 
program from all but one of the nine 





districts in the state—from San An- 
tonio, Odessa, Beaumont, Tyler, New 


Braunfels, Fort Worth, Dallas, Austin, 
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Up 60 Fine 


Grand Prairie, Bovina, McAllen, and 
Georgetown. 

The meeting was held in the beau- 
tiful new auditorium of Texas Chris- 


tian University, where we had two won- 
derful Baldwin concert grands, and the 
magnificent organ at our disposal. 


Georgia Lee Boyd, from the Musical 
Moments Club of Fort Worth, wel- 
comed the assembly which was com- 


posed of delegates and counselors from 


the Junior Clubs over the state, and 
many interested officers and members 
of the Senior Clubs. The “Response” 


was made by Charles Weaver, 
of the Junior Federation of 


Our musical program 
choir from Grand Prairie 
semble from Paschal High School of 
Fort Worth, five splendid two-piano 
numbers, two vocal solos, an organ pre- 
lude and four piano solos. These juniors 


President 
Dallas. 

included a 
, a String En- 


performed like seasoned artists, and 
were an inspiration to all who were 
privileged te hear them. They truly 


exemplify a quotation from the Junior 


Pledge: “I realize that acquaintance 
with great music instills a love of 
that which brings courage and lofty 
ideals, and tends toward clean, noble 


living. I promise to do all in my power 
to make America truly musical.” 

The newly elected State President, 
Mrs. J. V. Chandler of Kingsville, as 
well as the retiring president, Mrs. 
Blant Burford of Dallas, were most 
cordial in their greetings, and were 
complimentary of the quality of musi- 
cianship displayed by the young people. 


They recognize that the hope of the 
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TMTA CONVENTION 
JUNE 8-10 


June 8— 
3:00-5:00—Registration - Mezzanine, 
Hotel Raleigh. 

5:00-7:00—Tea Reception by Mr. and 
Mrs. Ir] Allison. 

6:00—Council Dinner: Board of Di- 
rectors and Presidents of Local Asso- 
ciations. Baylor Union Building. 

8:30 P. M.—Concert by Leo Sirota, 
Pianist—Waco Hall. 

10:00—Informal Reception for New 
Members. 


June 9— 


9:30 A. M.—Address of Welcome. 

9:45—President’s Address. 

9:55—Address by Mrs. Blant Bur- 
ford, President, Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

10:30—Round Table Discussion, Pi- 
ano and Organ—Dr. E. W. Doty, Chair- 
man; Strings—Mr. Albert Gillis, Chair- 
man; Voice—-Dr. Orville Borchers, 
Chairman. 

11:45—Business Meeting. 

12:00 M.—Luncheon for All Mem- 
bers. Baylor Union Building. 

2:00 P. M.—Piano Class Demonstra- 
tion—Charlotte DuBois, University of 
Texas. 

2:45—Address “The Role of The 
Private Music Teacher in The Com- 
munity”—Mr. Edgar Borup, American 
Music Conference, Chicago, III. 

3:15—Film — “Moving Ahead With 
Music.” 

3:30—Panel Discussion—“The Music 
Teacher in The National Scene”’—Dr. 
Archie Jones, Chairman. “Building Bet- 
ter Recital Programs’”—Dr. Virginia 
Harlan. 

6:30—Annual Banquet—“Great Mo- 
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Directer 
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Director 
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Director 
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Director 
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TMTA PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 


Since our humble beginning in 1915 
music teaching interest n Texas have 
expanded tremendously, creating a 
need for unity of purpose, and TMTA 
Is serving that need in many ways, 
the latest of whic! our Tirst adirec- 
tory, now being’ assembled 

Each TMTA membe will be listed 
with, (1) address, (2) Degrees, Certifi- 
cation, Courses of study, and instru- 
ments taught. As many music firms as 
care to be listed, will aid us in locating 
our music material needs and will be 
our institutional membe) 

This directory will also serve as a 
uide to music students when moving 


from one community to another. Pai 


ents are eager to place their children 
with prof ona teachers, who by 
their membership in TMTA indicate a 
desire to eep abreast with current 
musical development 


We invite each of you not now a 


member to join before May 15. 
Membership in TMTA now will give 
you (1) a listing in our directory, (2) 
a directory, }) Privilege of attending 
the convention (4) a ibscription to 
our official magazine, whicl we are 


proud to say won first place in the 
Parade of Printing, and whose chil- 
dren’s page won praise from no less 
authority than Virgil Thompson. Fo 
particulars write Miss Ruby K. Law 
rence, 3203 Lemmon Ave., Dallas, Tex. 


Our convention plans combine you 
suggestions of last year with as many 
new and valuable discussions as a 


packed program can hold. Some vital 














LEO SIROTA 


Leo Sirota, who will present a con- 
cert at the Texas Music Teachers As- 
sociation Convention in Waco, June 8, 
was born in Kiev, Russia. At the age 
of five, he was introduced to the pub- 
lic as a child prodigy. Four years later 
he was concertizing, playing trios, ac- 
companying concert singers, and teach- 
ing. After finishing the University and 
Music-School in Kiev, he went to St. 
Petersburg where he graduated from 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Then 
the youthful Sirota journeyed to Vien- 
na to become a pupil of Ferruccio Bu- 
soni, the famed pianist, teacher and 
composer. While working towards a 
pianistic career, he also completed his 
studies at the University of Vienna 
in Music history and philosophy, earn- 
ing a Doctor of Philosophy Degree. 

In Vienna, Leo Sirota made his de- 
but under the baton of Busoni with 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra. On 
this occasion he played duo-piano with 
the maestro. Then he began the first 
of many successful tours of Europe, 
Russia, Manchuria, China and Japan. 
He played with symphony orchestras 
under Serge Kousevitzky, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Karl Nielsen, Emil Mlynarski, 
Georges Georgescu, Vaclav Talich and 
others. 

Mr. Sirota’s master classes were 
brilliant successes not only in Vienna, 
but also in other capitols of Europe 
and Asia. In Tokyo, where he taught 
at the Imperial Academy of Music, 
his pupils took first prizeS for several 
consecutive years in the annual nation- 
wide music contests. For his interna- 
tional achievements in furthering mu- 
sic, the Austrian Government honored 
Mr. Sirota with the official title of 
Professor. 

Mr. Sirota was concertizing in Japan 
when Pearl Harbor was attacked. He 
and Mrs. Sirota were confined in an 
isolated mountain village because of 
their strong pro-American attitude. 

After peace was declared, Mr. Sirota 
played many concerts which were en- 
thusiastically received by the Ameri- 
can Forces stationed in Japan. His 
farewell concert was dedicated to the 
memory of Ernie Pyle and played in 
the Ernie Pyle Theater in Tokyo. After 
arriving in the United States, Mr. 
Sirota made his debut in Carnegie Hall 
on April 15, 1947. 


Se 
ANNOUNCING... 

As new subscribers from Mobile, 
Alabama, SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 


CIAN is proud to welcome Dr. Doro- 
thy Tonsmeire, Director of Tonsmeire 
School of Music; Mme. Rose Palmai- 
Tenser, teacher of voice and director 
of opera in Mobile; Joseph C. Gould, 
organist-chorister, Government Street 
Methodist Church; and Mrs. F. G. Kir- 
win, teacher of Piano and President of 
the Mobile Music Teachers Association. 
These are dynamic leaders in their re- 
spective fields. 
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Convention Program... 


(Continued from page 13) 


ments in Music,” Dallas Music Teach- 
ers Association, Virginia France, Pres- 
ident; Musical Program by the Waco 
Music Teachers Association; Address 
by Dr. Daniel Sternberg, Dean, School 
of Music, Baylor University. 


June 10— 
8:30 A. M. — Board of Directors 
Breakfast—Raleigh Hotel. 
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President's Message... 


(Continued from page 13) 


developments are taking shape in our 
State and National Musical picture and 
we are striving to bring these to you 
in Waco, June 8, 9, and 10. 

Looking forward to seeing each of 
you then, and with sincere good wishes 
to you all, I am, 

Your President, 

Mrs. La Rue Loftin Conlon 
418 Paseo Encinal, 

San Antonio, Texas 


* 
TMTA LOCAL OFFICERS 


Newly elected officers are as follows: 


Amarillo: Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morris, Pres., 3504 
Polk; Mrs. Ethel Townsend, Sec., 824 Kentucky; 
ind Russell C. Curtis, Treas., Box 425. 

Austin: Mrs. Antoinette Roebuck, Pres., 4312 
Red River; Mrs. Marvin Heinatz, Sec., 2623 
University Ave.; Mrs. Tinsley Penick, Treas., 
2813 Glenview. 

Beaumont: Miss Anne Whitaker, Pres., 2572 
North St.; Miss Jewell Harned, Sec. and Treas., 
209 Calder. 

Brownwood: Miss Roxie Hagopian, Pres., 1803 


Durham; Mrs. Howard Scott, Sec., Treas., 1307 
Ave. D. 


Corsicana: Mrs. Jimmie Mansfield, Pres., 644 
W. Sth Ave.; Mrs. O. W. Holmes, Sec., 514 W. 
4th Ave.; Miss Marie Waltman, Treas., 630 W. 
5th Ave. 


Dallas: Virginia France, Pres., 2309 Pennsyl- 
vania; Ruby Lawrence, Sec., Treas., 3203 
Lemmon. 

Ellis County: Mrs. P. G. Witten, Pres., Mil- 
ford; Mrs. Roland Harrison, Sec., Waxahachie; 
Mrs. W. P. Haynes, Treas., 1209 W. Main, 
Waxahachie. 

El Paso: Mrs. Julia Fink, Pres., 1114 Gallo- 
way; Mrs. Paul Womack, Sec., 4315 Cambridge; 
Lester Silberman, Treas., 1412 N. Campbell. 

Ft. Worth: J. Campbell Wray, Pres., 2809 
Cantey; Mrs. G. M. Smith, Sec., 2800 Mission; 
Fred W. Parker, Treas., 1211 W. Morgan. 


Houston: Mozart B. Hammond, Pres., 4520 
Fannin; Mrs. M. K. Culver, Sec., 3215 Robin- 
hood; Miss Helen Schurman, Treas., 1127 
Tulane. 

North Texas: Mrs. Pearl Cole, Pres., Chilli- 
cothe; Mrs. A. Hingst, Sec., Treas., Vernon. 

Odessa: Mrs. L. R. Croft, Pres., 911 N. Sam 
Houston; Mrs. Louis Rochester, Sec., 806 W. 
20th; Mrs. Riley Brooks, Treas., 820 N. Lee. 


Progressive: Mrs. Ada Creel, Pres., Phillips; 
Mary Brubaker, Sec., Treas., Borger. 


Port Arthur: Mrs. Lloyd Badgett, Pres., 2045 
Rosedale; Mrs. Robert J. Haynes, Sec., Treas., 
3348 Thomas Blvd. 


San Antonio: Dr. J. Ralph Ewing, Pres., Trin- 
ity Univ.; Miss Elsie Willis, Cor. Sec., 634 W. 
Hollywood Ave.; Mrs. Gladys P. Legate, Treas., 
1003 W. Lynwood. 

Tyler: Mrs. Harriet Wood, Pres., 325 S. Bois 
d’'Arc.; Mrs. W. C. Huff,. Sec., 901 S. Palace; 
Miss Ruth Margaret Walters, Treas., 421 Oak- 
land. 


South Plains: (Lubbock) Mrs. J. Bailey Ire- 
land, Pres., 2318 7th; Mrs. Leonard Cole, Sec., 
2106 16th; Mrs. Wayne L. Kelley, Treas., 2115 
Main. 


Waco: Miss Nannie Bee Ferguson, Pres., 2212 
Sanger Ave.; Mrs. M. B. Forkel, Sec., 1023 S 
7th; Mrs. T. S. Benton, Treas., 3017 Homan. 

Wichita Falls: Mrs. Erwin Hermann, Pres., 
1402 8th St.; Mrs. Cornelia J. Kay, Sec., 703 
Fillmore; Mrs, Ben Howle, Treas., 1526 17th St. 





Musical Status... 


(Continued from page 4) 


with just as much musicianship and 
artistry, as the symphony orchestra, if 
it has as good teachers, conductors, 
and players. That should be, and is, 
the direction of band work today. 
Where it is not succeeding it is not 
the inherent fault of the band itself, 
but the fault of those of us who ad- 
minister it, who teach and conduct it, 
and who play in it. 


Those who belittle the band as a 
musical vehicle apparently have not 
heard the bands that I have heard. 
They have not heard our top-notch 
bands in concert and festival, they 
have not familiarized themselves with 
the almost unbelievable number of 
school bands, and have not sensed the 
enthusiasm of school communities for 
their bands. Many of our young people 
are receiving a rich musical experience 
in bands that they probably would 
never receive if orchestras were the 
only instrumental music organizations. 
Band participation, because of the or- 
ganization’s many-sided functions and 
activities, has a hold on young players 
that never can be exerted by the orches- 
tra. A properly managed band will not 
discourage participation in the orches- 
tra, but will reach out, get, and hold 
a great number of students who other- 
wise might not study music, and with 
them will attempt to build an artistic 
level approaching that of the symphony 
orchestra. The factor of selectivity of 
wind and percussion players from the 
band for the instrumentation of the 
orchestra reacts in favor of both or- 
ganizations. Although any decline in 
school orchestras is to be greatly re- 
gretted, and it is up to all of us to 
pitch in and help prevent it, there is 
no point in blaming such a decline on 
the band, or to seek to improve the 
status of the orchestra by selling the 
band short as a musical vehicle. 


Now back to our specific criticisms: 


“The band is an outdoor organiza- 
tion, too vigorous and noisy to play 
indoors.” 


The fact that the band is effective 
outdoors is not at all to its discredit, 
for therein lies one of its greatest 
values to the general public. 


However, if the band is too vigorous 
and noisy to play indoors, it is also 
too vigorous and noisy to play out- 
doors. Good playing is good playing 
wherever it is, and poor playing like- 
wise. There is little reason for play- 
ing more vigorously or loudly on the 
street or on the football field than on 
the concert stage, though to be sure 
there is more temptation. Loudness 
is not necessarily noise, though it is 
usually the first step in the direction 
of noise. We have been preaching for 
years that the band should play on 
the march with just as much care and 
attention to detail as it observes when 
it plays inside. As a matter of fact, 
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most bands probably do, but in reverse 
order—they play inside like they have 
learned to play outside. That is where 
the marching band, when it has been 
conceived as the principal band organ- 
ization, has done its most damage. We 
cannot get away from the just criti- 
cism that most bands are noisy until 
we make our bands good concert bands 
first of all, and carry the same kind 
of playing into all outdoor band work. 
Good bands are not noisy. They are 
capable of much volume, but the bands 
I have in mind can bring up the most 
thrilling and climatic crescendos with- 
out noisiness and unpleasantness in 
the average auditorium. 

We do not want to discourage vigor- 
ous, spirited playing of music that 
should be vigorous and spirited, but 
we must draw the line where music 
ceases to be music and becomes noise. 
Neither do we want to discourage the 
outdoor activities of the band, nor 
minimize their importance. It must 
only be emphasized that quality is more 
important than quantity, wherever the 
band plays. 


“The band is deficient in tone color 
and expression” (in comparison with 
the orchestra). 


The band cannot have the same tone 
color as the orchestra when the two 
groups have such different instrumen- 
tations, and the band does not seek to 
imitate the orchestral tone color. It 
does have almost as wide a range of 
tone color, however—colors that are 
distinct, interesting, beautiful, musi- 
cal. 





When a band with a full symphonic 
instrumentation lacks color, quality 
and variety, the fault is not with the 
instrumentation but with the way the 
instrumentation is handled. The trou- 
ble is either in the scoring of the num- 
ber for band, or in the balancing and 
blending of the many varieties of tone 
available. Most new band arrange- 
ments are made for symphonic band, 
with adequate cross-cueing for smaller 
instrumentations. Even so, the con- 
ductor must be able to edit them in- 
telligently in order to take advantage 
of all the possibilities of tone coloring 


of the complete band. 


The matter of balancing and blend- 
ing comes back to the prevalent habit 
of over-blowing and noisy playing. I 
have sat through many band perfor- 
mances when all I could hear was the 
brass and drums and whatever clari- 
nets managed to over-blow the brass 
or came through when the brass hap- 
pened to stop playing momentarily. | 
would listen in vain for other instru- 
ments I could see—flutes, bassoons, 
alto and bass clarinets, string basses, 
even for the oboes and saxophones if 
they happened to be more timid. Such 
instruments cannot well color the com- 
posite tone if they cannot be heard. 
Even the brass tone is not of proper 
color if the mellower French horns 
and fluegelhorns are not in good bal- 
ance. There is tone color aplenty in 
the symphonic band, if the dynamic 
level is such that it can be heard. 


The dynamic level and balance are 
chiefly responsible also for lack of 
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expression in a band. Few bands ex- 
plore the possibilities of a pianissimo, 
though this level of volume is _ indi- 
cated as often for the band as for the 
orchestra. It is not possible for wind 
instruments to play as_ softly as 
strings, but a true pianissimo is pos- 
sible for a band, and a good band 
makes use of it. Lack of dynamic 
range certainly cannot exclude the 
band from the ranks of musical or- 
ganizations, for it has adequate range 
in both directions. As far as the ex- 


pressiveness of the tones of the wind 
instruments is concerned, we may 
grant perhaps that nothing can com- 
pare in this regard with the human 
voice and certain string instruments, 
but many of the wind instruments run 
a very close third, close enough that 
they can still produce some of the 
“sweetest music this side of heaven.” 
If the band is not expressive, it is be- 
cause the conductor and his players are 
not expressive. 

“The band has a poorer literature 
than the orchestra, and is the medium 
of the poor composer.” 

This criticism applies, of course, 
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only to the original compositions for 
band, not to the transcriptions of or- 
chestral works which make up the ma- 
jor part of the literature for sym- 
phonic band. A transcribed literature 
is not necessarily a weakness of the 
band, but rather a natural condition 
due to the comparative youth of the 
band of symphonic caliber. It is a con- 
dition which inevitably will be, and 
is being, overcome, and it is only a 
matter of time until the band will 
have a creditable literature of its own, 
which no doubt will be transcribed in 
part for the orchestra. Several recent 
and present-day composers of high 
standing have written and will con- 
tinue to write a portion of their works 
directly for band. Among them are 
Morton Gould, Percy Grainger, Henry 
Hadley, Howard Hanson, Roy Harris, 
Robert Sanders, Gustav Holst, Ernest 
Williams, and Serge Prokofieff. As 
the symphonic band becomes better 
established it is certain to attract more 
and more composers of the first rank. 

We need not apologize for transcrip- 
tions of orchestral compositions for 
band. In a great majority of cases they 
have carried out the musical inten- 
tions of the composer as faithfully as 
if he himself had scored them for band. 
And there is every reason to believe 
that many of the foremost composers 
of the 19th century would have written 
profusely for band had such an organi- 
zation as we have today been avail- 
able. Many of the works of Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, and Rimsky-Karsakow, 
for instance, fit the instrumentation of 
the band admirably, and are as effec- 
tive for band as for orchestra. Surely 
these composers would not overlook 
the band if they were alive today, liv- 
ing in this country. Since they are not 
alive today, the only way bands can 
play their music is by making tran- 
scriptions from organ, piano, string 
quartet, and other literature, so the 
band is entirely within its rights in 
transcribing from similar sources and 
from the orchestra. So long as the 
character of the music is not defamed 
or lost the transcription would seem to 
be entirely ethical and a contribution 
to art. 

That the band is the medium of the 
poor composer is a difficult criticism 
to answer. Perhaps it would be just as 
true to say that the band is the me- 
dium of the commercial composer, the 
one who is not inclined to write popu- 
lar tunes or who does not have access 
to Tin Pan Alley. Because of the big 
market, the writing of playable num- 
bers for band is one of the more re- 
munerative fields of musical composi- 
tion. The fact the music itself is not 
always good does not seem to keep 
composers from writing it or publish- 
ers from printing it so long as band- 
masters will buy it. And bandmasters 
seem to be willing to buy it if it is 
something their bands can “sink their 
teeth in” and play without too much 
difficulty. 

There is indeed much mediocre mu- 
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sic written for band, most of it, of 
course, on the easier levels. But the 
latter part of this statement may pre- 
sent another angle. Since there is 
very little really good music for band 
that is both easy and on a semi-pre- 
tentious scale, is it not better to play 
a certain amount of music of. lesser 
quality and play it well than to at- 
tempt a full diet of the better music 
that is beyond the musical and tech- 
nical range of the players and play 
it badly? Is not some of this neces- 
sary, even if a necessary evil, on the 
road to fine band music? It has been 
suggested that one of the reasons for 
the difficulty of progress of young 
school orchestras is the lack of easy 
literature comparable to that for 
bands. Some headway has been made 
in filling this gap. Indeed, it may be 
that soon our young orchestras will be 
playing poorer but easier music at the 
beginning, and in so doing will be lay- 
ing the foundations for more really 
successful orchestras! 


It is hard to condone the playing of 
poor music at any level, but certainly 
it is better than playing none at all, if 
it leads to the playing of good music. 
It cannot be excused, however, except 
as a step in training and progress. We 
will all agree that there certainly is a 
future for the composer who can write 
soul-stirring overtures and symphonies 
of grade I! 


There is no type of composition so 
closely identified with a musical or- 
ganization as is the military march 
with the band. There is no question of 
the abundance, or the excellence, in 
this department of band literature. I 
mention the march because it is so 
often frowned upon by the musical 
elite, who give it credit only for 
rhythm among music’s primary ingre- 
dients. During the war I heard a ma- 
jor symphony orchestra play “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” as an en- 
core. The conductor announced the title 
in a rather apologetic way, but called 
attention to its “appropriateness”. It 
would hardly seem that any music 
which is appropriate should be con- 
sidered beneath the level of what it is 
appropriate for. We must recognize 
the limitations of the military march 
as a piece of musical art, but we can- 
not admit that it is not music, that it 
does not have all the components of 
music, that it is not appropriate on 
many occasions. There are marches in 
abundance that are not only music, but 
good music. No one will contend for a 
moment that the march can be com- 
pared with a Brahms symphony, a 
Wagnerian operatic scene, a Richard 
Strauss tone poem, or even a Johann 
Strauss waltz, but the military march 
is a characteristic and nationalistic 
type of music for bands of which we 
can well be proud. 


It is easy to find fault with things, 
in our own field of bands and band 
music as well as in other fields about 
which we know less. It is not good 
policy to go about looking for faults, 
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but it is necessary that we recognize 
them when we see them, in order that 
we may do something about them. 
And if after knowing all the common 
faults of bands we can still love them, 
still be enthusiastic about them, they 
must have something. Bands do have 
something, in spite of their faults and 
the criticisms they are subjected to. 
Many have answered those criticisms 
far more eloquently than can be done 
with words—have answered with mu- 
sic that is unmistakable in its affirma- 
tion that if anything is wrong with 
the band, it is not band nature, but 
human nature. 


Indeed, the band but reflects human 
nature, reflects its membership, par- 
ticularly it reflects its leadership. It 
is only natural that our bands are vari- 
able as their leadership is variable. It 
is only natural that we have at least 
three kinds of leaders: those who 
know and know how; those who know 
better, but don’t know how; and those 
who don’t know any better. This is 
only one way to classify leadership, 
and there are many others. Band lead- 
ership has made tremendous strides 
over a period of years, but we must 
constantly keep working on _ our 
knowing and our knowing how. 

Bandmasters are at least four-sided 
figures. They must be teachers, lead- 
ers, directors, and conductors. There 
is considerable technique involved in 
each one of these divisions. Weakness 
in any one of them often ruins the ef- 
fectiveness of the other three. You will 
notice that each of them implies work- 
ing with people. The eternally insolv- 
able human equation is therefore the 
principal key to band success; the 
more nearly we can balance this equa- 
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tion the more successful we will be. 
Subject matter, material, and _ tech- 
niques are only some of the known 
factors; they are necessary factors, but 
their application is subject to the hu- 
man element. 


I have emphasized the desirability 
of establishing the symphonic band as 
the band. Not all bands can be sym- 
phonic bands, any more than all or- 
chestras can be symphony orchestras. 
All bands can, however, strive for the 
standards of the symphonic band, and 


emulate it to some degree. With the 
symphonic band goes a certain dig- 
nity, and the respect that we are all 
struggling for. In my opinion a proper 
amount of dignity is one of the main 
things needed by the band field today: 
dignity in conception, dignity in actual 
practice; dignity in choice of pro- 
grams, dignity in performance. I do 
not mean dignity to the point of aus- 
terity, but at least a dignity indicative 
of sincerity. Society in general is tend- 
ing to lose its dignity and its sincer- 
ity; bands should not follow that ten- 
dency. 

The final proof of the band’s stand- 
ing as 2 musical organization is how 
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many people go to hear band concerts 
and programs of symphonic caliber. 
Our greatest audiences will continue 
to be those who hear the band on the 
street, on the football field, and as in- 
cidental music at a great variety of 
functions. I believe in taking music to 
the people in that manner. The band’s 
performances on those occasions many 
times determine its drawing power for 
concerts. We need not compete with 
any other type of music in our con- 
certs—either the symphony orchestra 
or the swing band. We must compete 
with them, however, in our manner and 
excellence of performance. Most peo- 
ple like music of any kind, if it is 
well conceived and presented. Sincerity 
of the music and sincerity of the pres- 
entation oftentimes can make up in 
large measure for lack of technical 
virtuosity. Even our younger bands 
can attract more than parents and 
relatives to their programs if they 
are imbued by their leaders with dig- 
nity and sincerity, which are among 
the best elements of professionalism 
and showmanship. 


The band, then, its music and its 
leaders—these three; but the most im- 
portant of them is its leaders—and 
their leadership. 

- . — 


Art of Singing ... 
(Continued from page 5) 


I heard the voice of my brother who 
had entered the room: “No!” he said; 
“Why ‘no’?” 

“It does not smile. I feel what you 
want—a grinning skull. But it does 
not grin!” 

“If it did’, I replied resentfully, “I 
would not be sweating over it as I 
am! I'll call you when it’s ready for 
demonstration; now go away!” 


In about ten days I called him and 
sang the whole ballad. “Well?”, I 
asked. “Yes, now it grins.” 

On the other hand, the last phrase 
in Mussorgsky’s “Trepak” (of the 
same Death-Songs) came to me at once. 
I searched for a light, bright, friendly 
tint, because in this song death is con- 
ciliatory and kind. On Schubert’s “Erl- 
konig” I worked seven years before I 
had the four voices;—poet, father, son 
and ghost. All these researches were 
a straying away from the road of bel 
canto, absolutely-conscious explora- 
tions. But not to lose the right track, 
I returned in my exercises to the ways 
of bel canto. 

The singer must master his tech- 

nique in such a way that he can choose 
his means for rendering of all styles, 
schools, methods, manners. The chief 
ones are as follows: : 
1. Classical singing; (clean attack, ab- 
solutely-sure intonation, no great vol- 
ume—instrumental singing; up to 
Palestrina, Bach, Mozart.) 

2. Bel Canto; (the most beautiful 
timbre of the voice, unchanged in all 
registers, with pp.-ff. and rhythmic 
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Pictured above are some of the members of the recently organized Organ 
Club of Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, Texas, grouped around the organ 
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circle, Miss Joza Lou Bullington, instructor and sponsor; Mrs. P. L. Pipes, Jimmy 
Farabee, historian; David Dungan; Mrs. Betty Jean Ingram; Frances Jenne, 
secretary; Robert Scoggin, President; Mrs. C. W. Norwood, Cecil E. Lap, Min- 
ister of Music for the First Methodist Church: Dr. Nita Akins, instructor and 
sponsor; inner circle, Mrs. Max Kreutz; Mrs. James Smith, Patsy Barton; and 
Frederick Marriott seated at the console. The purpose of the club is to foster 
more extensive and intensive study of the organ and its music, and to cultivate 


more public interest in organ concerts. 


flexibility as means of expression; up 
to Verdi.) 

3. Romantics; (all Lieder, Russians 
and others up to Wagner.) 

4. Impressionists; (moderns from 
Debussy to our day.) 


And by the way, linear melodic 
thinking is equally inadequate for 
modern music, with its complicated 
harmonies, as for the old counterpoint. 
Unluckily, as a rule, singers shun the 
study of solfeggio, harmony, form or 
other theoretical knowledge; “We can 
do without it!” No, you can not. Even 
old Garcia insists upon the study of 
harmony: “so that a singer be able 
to change his cadence on the stage 
(improvise it) when he is indisposed.” 
I wonder how many of the present-day 
singers would be able to improvise a 
cadence on the spot! 

One generally pretends that Rossini 
wrote the role of Rosina in his “Bar- 
bier” for a ‘coloratura’ mezzo. This 
is absolutely false. He wrote it for 
a singer he liked who happened to be 
a mezzo-soprano; and any mezzo-so- 
prano who masters her voice can sing 
the role as it was written. But nowa- 
days flexibility is considered the privi- 
lege of coloratura sopranos (who are 
naturally disposed to it) and we are 
used to hearing this part sung by 
high voices who have changed it for 
their convenience and repeat hack- 
neyed cadences once improvised by 
celebrities. There is a little anecdote 
about Patti and Rossini, which gives a 
brilliant illustration of this. When the 
world-famous diva had finished her 
aria, Rossini, who was intelligent and 
witty, broke into compliments and ex- 
claimed: 

“Wonderful! But may I ask, Madam, 
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what you sang?” “But... ! I thought 
I sang Rossini.” 

“Really ? And who taught you that?” 
“Stracosch;” (her teacher and man- 
ager.) 

“Oh! Then it is a Rossini ‘Straco- 
chonne!’” (Cochon,—pig in French; a 
piggish, soiled Rossini.) 

But drowning a line in ornaments 
was the fashion in Patti’s time, and 
great singers showed by doing so the 
perfection of their technique and 
knowledge of style. 

The demands on Lieder singers are 
—expression, colour, sentiment. This 
led to other absurd exaggeration. When 
Wullner, an outstanding representative 
of this kind, first went to America, his 
manager advertised him as ‘the great 
singer without a voice!’ Of course 
Wullner had some kind of a voice, but 
it was not charming or beautiful; on 
the other hand, his singing was very 
expressive, intelligent, dramatic. 

A French chanson demands suprem- 
acy of diction;—the French singers of 
this kind are called ‘diseurs, diseuses’ 
(speakers). Russian impressionism, 
from Dargomyzsky to Mussorgsky cre- 
ated Chaliapin. His bad imitators copy 
superficially his mannerisms and al- 
ways exclaim “he sang with his en- 
trails; his heart”; they negate his 
technique. To this I can answer with 
the words of Chaliapin himself, which 
he said to me on a unique occasion 
when he spoke about singing tech- 
nique: “Of course I have my own tech- 
nique, but I cannot explain it. When 
I begin with the study of a new work 
each note must be placed on the same 
shelf so that they lie side by side; un- 
til I have reached this sensation the 


work is not ripe. It must become un- 
conscious, so that I need not bother 
about it any longer, because, when | 
put on the dress of ‘Boris’ I am no 
longer Chaliapin—I am Boris.” 

When you listen to a singer like 
Kirsten Flagstad, who during two 
hours brings down the house with 
stentorian sounds, which never lose 
their beauty, and finishes ‘Isolde’s 
Liebestod’ with the pianissimo of a 
perfect belt canto, you can only bow 
low before such technique. 

Unluckily, not only singers ignore 
real technique, but composers have 
also lost the clue. When they venture 
to ask a singer what is wrong or right 
for the voice, singers generally do not 
give a clear answer and, therefore, the 
composers treat voices without real 
knowledge of the instrument. No com- 
poser would give a double-bass light 
runs, or a harp slow, legato melodies 
(unless for a special effect), or write 
‘fortissimi’ for a clarinet in the middle 
range, but they demand impossible 
things from a voice. Once N. K. Medt- 
ner showed me a newly written song. 
I looked at it, smiled and said: 

“Of course you can write it, but 
you will never hear it.” “Why?”, he 
asked. I replied, “Because a tenor can- 
not attack a song pianissimo on a high 
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your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write 
us today so we can arrange the de- 
tails with your own dealer. And 
remember, it’s proven and the test 
material is FREE, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 





Art of Singing... 


Ta 


inued from page 19) 


B. Such an attack is possible in the 
comfortable register, which ends for 
most tenors with G; beyond this are 
limit notes.” 

Medtner transcribed the song one 
tone lower—to A, which did not alter 
the fact that no one ever ventured to 
sing it. 

I shall finish by summing up: Sing- 
ing, like all musical instrumental art, 
must be based on a thorough knowl- 
edge of Music and a thorough knowl- 
edge, not of ‘method’, ‘manner’ or 
‘school’ but of ‘vocal technique’. Such 
nonsense as “Somebody-said-that-old- 
Italians-sang-that-way” must stop. 
Singing technique can be logically ex- 
plained by those who know it to those 
who are able to understand it. But 
there is no remedy against ignorance 
and lack of talent. 
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Interviews... 


je 0 


atic limelight, some questions were 
asked as to its bearings upon this re- 
lation. We were told that it should 
not be considered as a training ground 
for the Met since many excellent sing- 
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ers from the Center have not been 
invited to sing at the Met. Dorothy 
Kirsten, Hugh Thompson, Guiseppe 
Valdengo, and Mascerini are some of 
the exceptions. 

The Civic Center is preferred to the 
Metropolitan for operatic fare by the 
young people simply because of their 
leaning toward opera in English. 

Similarly, the Auditions of the Ai: 
have brought little star material to 
the Met, since many audition winners 
were found to be incapable of meeting 
the exacting artistic and vocal demands 
imposed on them by the opera, but 
many have found their metier in small- 
er fields. 

The most enthusiastic audiences 
abroad are to be found in Italy and 
Holland. In Holland the theatre is 
treated in an international manner, 
since not all theatricals are performed 
in Dutch. 

Young people and children are very 
much in evidence in all of the small 
communities of this country. 

Most artists prefer concert to opera, 
but they feel that opera is a means 
through which the artist grows and 
broadens in artistic stature. 


* 
DR. HOWARD HANSON 
OKLA. CITY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of 
the Eastman School of Music, appeared 
as guest conductor with the Okla- 
lahoma Symphony Orchestra on the 
Orchestra’s weekly series of Wednes- 
day evening broadcasts over the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System on Wednes- 
day evening, April 5, at 9:30 P.M. 
(CST) conducting on the half-hour 
program a movement of his “Romantic 
Symphony.” 

The remainder of the broadcast of 
20th Century music under the direc- 
tion of Victor Alessandro, the Orches- 
tra’s regular conductor, featured the 
contribution that the motion picture 
has made to music of this century. 

- +. - 





TUCSON CONCERT 


The Tuscon Symphony Orchestra had 
as guest for their concert February 7, 
Desire Ligeti, basso. Conductor Sam- 
uel S. Fain and the orchestra pre- 
sented a varied program made up of 
works by Bach, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rossini, Verdi, Sibelius, and Gershwin. 

Guest soloist, Desire Ligeti, is at 
present leading basso of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. His professional 
career began in 1932 after graduation 
from the Royal Hungarian Academy 
in Budapest. Mr. Ligeti has toured ex- 
tensively in Europe, North Africa, Pal- 
estine and Egypt, and has also ap- 
peared as guest soloist in 34 concerts 
presented for army and navy person- 
nel in Manila. He has sung with the 
Metropolitan Opera and other leading 
opera companies both in this country 
and Mexico. 
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Hing as You Speak 


Editor’s Note: 

Dr. Borchers, nationally prominen: 
as singing teacher, conductor, and lec- 
turer, will edit a question and answer 
column on voice. Mail questions to him. 

The human voice is the most pre- 
cious of all instruments of expression. 
Aside from the fact that every per- 
son is endowed with only one such in- 
strument which can never be exchanged 
for another, the voice is immediately 
the most intimate and profound ve- 
hicle of artistic communication. The 
instrument, of course, needs the most 
technical refinement and the person 
possessing it needs musical, intellec- 
tual, and emotional capacity before a 
great natural artistic expression can 
be achieved. 

Naturalness of vocal expression is a 
goal to be achieved in both singing and 
speaking but it must be based most 
certainly on the above capacities. Sing 
as you speak is frequent general in- 
struction for the attainment of natur- 
alness. Likewise speak as you sing is 
equally good advice for both speaker 
and singer. The singing voice is a re- 
finement of the speaking voice and the 
same natural qualities of vocal ex- 
pression are common to both. 

Because of their close relationship, 
the speaking voice and the singing 
voice should be developed together. 
One of the most common inadequacies 
of both is that of flexibility. Lady Es- 
ther sold face powder successfully over 
the microphone because of the wide 
range and appeal of her voice, due 
largely to extreme flexibility. Acousti- 
cal analysis showed that she used a 
range of three octaves in her speech. 





Dr. Orville J. Borchers, 
Dean, School of Music, 


Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Even singers are frequently amazed at 
this common natural range. Similarly 
flexibility of inflection has accounted 
for the success of great orators and 
dramatists. 

Much of the tendency of present day 
singers to use limited registers in 
singing is due to lack of flexibility in 
both speaking and singing. Many prom- 
inent teachers even classify types of 
singers by the pitch at which the 
voice breaks or lifts from the speak- 
ing range. The teacher is then faced 
with the task of making a smooth 
transition of registers. This problem 
is greatly reduced if the whole inflec- 
tional range of the voice is used more 
frequently in speaking as well as in 
singing. 

The common fallacy of radio speak- 
ers and dramatists that the deep or 
low voice is the most natural in speak- 
ing is well known. Because acoustical 
systems will not readily transmit the 


or opeak as You Sing 


higher frequencies and because the 
lower pitch elements of diction are less 
easily lost, the voice should not be 


subjected to the many cavernous limi 
tations placed upon it today. The gam- 
ut of emotional expression demands 
greater flexibility and variety. 

The whole natural development of 
the voice from childhood to maturity 
is a downward inflection from the high 
treble to the low voice. Why not pre- 
serve as much of this natural light 
high quality as possible as the voics 
develops downward and thus retain the 
full range and full inflectional quality 
of the voice? Why not develop voices 
following this natural growth? Cer- 
tainly to bring freshness to an old 
voice as much as possible of this 
youthful quality must be recaptured. 

In periods of vocal disease or stress 
lighter and more flexible inflection in 


both speaking and singing found to 
I 


be desirable... After a tonsilectomy the 
singing of light scale passages is com- 
fortable while heavy speech is painful. 
This type of singing keeps the tissues 


from binding while healing and the 
singer frequently avoids later restri 

tions. Every teacher knows how bene 
ficial staccato exercise ean ne to 


heavy tired voices and to a voice thicl 


ened with nodes. Natural spontaneou 
inflection thus brings freshness and 
life to the voice. 
The same laws govern both sp 

ing and singing. So sing as you speal 
if you speak correctly. To speak co1 
rectly use the same natural freedom 
and flexibility you would like in you 
singing voice. So speak as you sing 


if you sing correctly. 





MICROGROOVE 


MUSIC 


George Anson, 
Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth 


For your listening pleasure and 
profit, we inaugurate a department 
listing the outstanding new long-play- 
ing records. 


BACH: “The Well-Tempered Clavier”. 
Nos. 1 to 8. Wanda Londowska 
(harpsichord). RCA Victor LM 
1017. 

BARTOK: Music for String Instru- 
ments, Percussion and Celesta. Los 
Angeles Chamber Symphony con- 
ducted by Harold Byrns. Capitol 
LP 8048. 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E 
flat major. Clifford Curzon (piano) 
and London Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by George Szell. London 
LP 114. 


MAY 1950 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata, Op. 53 (Wald- 
stein). Claudio Arrau (piano). Co- 
lumbia LP 2078. 

BLOCH: Sacred Service. Soloists and 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Ernest Bloch. Lon- 
don LP 123. 

HAYDN: Missa Solemnis in D minor 
(“Lord Nelson Mass’’). Soloists, 
chorus, and Vienna Symphony Or- 

chestra conducted by Jonathan Stern- 
berg. Haydn Society LP 2004. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 92 in G ma- 

jor (“Oxford”). Cleveland Orches- 
tra conducted by Gcorge  Szell, 
coupled with 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 101 in D ma- 

jor (“Clock”). Philadelphia Orches- 


tra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 

Columbia LP 4268. 
KHACHATURIAN: Concerto fo 
Piano and Orchestra. Oscar Levant 
(piano) and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony of New York conducted by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulo Columbia LP 4288. 


MOZART: Horn Concertos Nos. 2 and 
4. Dennis Brain (horn) and the 
Philharmonia and Halle Orchestras 
Columbia LP 2088. 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 25 in C 
major. Gaby Casadesus (piano) and 
Lamouruex Orchestra conducted by 


Bigot. Polydor-Vox LP 6520. 
OFFENBACH: Les Contes d’Hoffman. 


(Complete opera). Soloists, chorus 
and orchestra of the Opera-Com- 
ique, Paris, conducted by Andre 
Cluytens. Three LP records. Colum- 
bia LP SL-106 

STRAVINSKY Petrouchka. L’Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande con 
ducted by Ernest Ansermet. Lon- 
don LP 130. 

















AT THE NATIONAL MUSIC CONVENTIONS 


To report the highlights of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association and 
associated national conventions held at 
the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, is a pleas- 
ant, if staggering assignment. Shall it 
be a “dry bones” 
sional adjective thrown in, which could 
be written by anyone with a program 
and a modicum of imagination, or shall 
it be a commentary giving impressions 
and salient points brought out in the 
sessions? The latter plan seems the 
most worth while. 

Including the MTNA as sponsoring 
organization, there were nine concur- 
rent conventions in session at the Stat- 
ler Hotel during the period February 
26 through March 2nd. In addition, the 
National Schools of Music met from 
Feb. 22-26, many of whose members 
participated in the subsequent conven- 
tion sessions. 

The co-operating organizations in- 
cluded the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing; National Associa- 
tion of Choir Directors; American 
String Teachers Association; National 
Guild of Piano Teachers; American 
Matthay Association; College Music 
Association; Accordion Teachers Guild, 
and the Hymn Society of America. The 
National Music Council was also pro- 
grammed although not listed as a par- 
ticipating agency. 

To these may be added the Ohio 
Music Teachers Association, Sigma Al- 
pha Iota, Mu Phi Epsilon, Delta Omi- 
cron, Phi Mu Alpha and Phi Beta or- 
ganizations which held informal gath- 
erings and officiated as hosts at a so- 
cial hour late Monday afternoon for 
members of all co-operating groups. 

SCOPE OF MTNA SESSIONS 

The MTNA maintains 19 standing 
committees, each of which was fea- 
tured in one or more sectional meet- 
ings. In addition to these, each partici- 
pating body held its own individual 
sessions and joined in General Sessions 
sponsored by the MTNA, designed to 
be of interest to everyone. Registrants 
of all organizations were invited to 
attend the several special entertain- 
ment features which the host commit- 
tees had arranged. More about these 
later. 

With six to nine sessions meeting 
simultaneously, it is obviously impos- 
sible to cover more than one third of 
them, and really know what they had 
to offer. We shall restrict our review 
to some half dozen which may be of 
most interest. 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
The sessions devoted to American 
Music, with Ross Lee Finney, Michigan 
University, as chairman, deserve to 
head the list of MTNA committees. 
The general topic was “Fifty Years 
in Retrospect: 1900-1950”. Sub-topics 
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report, with an occa- 


With Henry Hobart 
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(Mr. Hobart represented the Oklahoma 
M.T.A. at the MTNA sessions, and the 
S. W. Region of N.A.T.S. at the 
N.A.T.S. convention. Ed.) 


applying to this half century included: 
American Orchestral Music; American 
Opera; American Choral Music; Amer- 
ican Piano Music; American Chamber 
Music; and American Songs. 
Supplementing his paper on Ameri- 
can Piano Music, John Kirkpatrick, of 
Cornell University, (albeit at a dif- 
ferent time) presented a chronological 
recital of illustrative selections com- 
posed over the period 1900-1950. This 
included selections from 11 American 
composers, ranging from MacDowell, 
1902 to John Lessard, 1946. Others 
represented were: Ives, Farwell, Grif- 
fes, Gershwin, Ruggles, Chanler, Roy 
Harris, Hunter Johnson, and Robert 
Palmer. (Titles furnished on request.) 


John Duke, of Smith College, illus- 
trated his paper on American Songs 
with some six selections of contem- 
porary vintage sung by J. Herbert 
Swanson of Michigan State College. 
Although an ardent advocate of the 
American composer, these songs were, 
to this reviewer, only moderately in- 
teresting. Certainly, they were not 
hackneyed. 

State conventions should take note 
of the fact that almost all of the music 
presented in the regular convention 
sessions was by contemporary Ameéri- 
can composers. Hats off to those who 
were responsible! Perhaps it is an un- 
written law; it well should be! Among 
these we find: “Sonata for Trumpet 
and Piano” by Leo Sowerby, commis- 
sioned by the NASM, and played by 
Clement Volpe, trumpeter, with Eugene 


Macini, pianist; “Piano Quartet” by 
Ross Lee Finney (1948), performed 
by the Baldwin-Wallace Faculty Trio 
with assisting violist; and Recital of 
American Piano Music, by Beryl Ru- 
binstein, Director of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music. This program was by 
all-Cleveland composers; it included 
“Second Sonata” by Arthur Shepherd, 
of Western Reserve University; 
“Twelve Definitions” by Beryl Rubin- 
stein, descriptive of 12 different moods; 
(all very interesting, if not too clearly 
defined); a “Sonata in C Sharp Minor” 
by Herbert Elwell. Each accepted 
hearty applause. 

The piano recital was followed by 
the Oberlin Conservatory Sinfonietta of 
24 pieces, playing superbly “American 
Holiday” by Elie Siegemeister; “Music 
for the Theatre” (in 5 episodes) by 
Aaron Copland, and “Scherzo for Cham- 
ber Orchestra” by Wallingford Rieg- 
ger. The students and conductor, David 
Robertson, received a prolonged ova- 
tion. However, as might be expected, 
there was some unfavorable comment 
as to the musical value of many of 
the ultra modern works. 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 

On Wednesday night a concert of 
chamber music of major importance 
was given in the Grand Ball Room by 
the Stanley Quartette, from Michigan 
University, (named after Stanley of 
the University of Michigan music 
fame). Their offerings included the 
“Quartet No. 4”, in five movements, 
by John Verrall, (1949), of University 
of Washington, Seattle; “Quartet No. 
7” in three movements, by Quincy Por- 
ter, (1944) of New England Conserva- 
tory, and “Quintet for Piano and String 
Quartet” in three movements, by Wal- 
ter Piston, (1949) of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The quartet and assisting pianist 
were outstanding in their own right 
and gave the programmed works a 
brilliant performance. The audience re- 
called them for acknowledgments hon- 
oring both the players and composers. 

These quartets offered additional evi- 
dence that American composition in 
this genre has arrived, and can take 
its place in the standard repertory of 
chamber music. 


COUNCIL OF STATE AND 
LOCAL PRESIDENTS 

Under the chairmanship of Edith 
Lucille Robbins of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
two stimulating sessions and a break- 
fast were held for the Council of State 
and Local Presidents. These meetings 
covered a broad field of interest not 
only to those sponsoring local and state 
organizations, but for the individual 
teacher as well. Papers presented in- 
cluded the following subjects: “Essen- 
tial Principles in Piano Teaching,” “In- 
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tegrated Courses for Teachers,” “Hold 
On to the Beginner! A Child’s Prepara- 
tion for Adult Musicianship,” “Im- 
provements in Methods of Teaching 
Music In Elementary Schools,” “What 
the MTNA Is Doing to Help the Pri- 
vate Music Teacher,” “Plans for In- 
creasing Membership,” “Music Festival 
Plans,” “In What Way Can Music 
Recitals Be Made a Success?” “Our 
All-City Contests in Piano, Voice and 
Orchestral Instruments,” (The latter 
by Mrs. LaRue Conlon, President Texas 
MTA, San Antonio). 


PIANO FORUMS 

This forum held two sectional meet- 
ings, the first with the general topic: 
“Present Day Teachers and Perform- 
ers, vis-a-vis Contemporary Piano Mu- 
sic’ and erudite dissertations with 
such provocative subtopics as, “Quali- 
fications of a Well-Written Piano Piece 
in the Light of Piano Music Com- 
posers of the Late 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies;” “A composer Evaluates the 
Musical Value of Piano Music Written 
in the 20th Century;” “A Pianist Views 
the Output of Contemporary Piano Mu- 
sic Published in the United States Dur- 
ing the Past Fifteen Years;” “Possible 
Steps Toward Stimulating the Use of 
Contemporary Piano Music by Per- 
formers and Teachers, and Stimulating 
Composers to Write Music for Piano.” 

The second piano forum was devoted 
to the general topic, “The Importance 
of First-Rate Musical Literature in the 
Early and Intermediate Stages of 
Piano Study.” The four sub-topics dis- 
cussed were: “General Objectives for 
Piano Study for the Average Student,” 
“Definition of First-Rate Piano Litera- 
ture,” “Education of the Piano Teacher 
as a Musician,” and “Possible Steps 
Toward Universal Standards in Selec- 
tion of Teaching Literature.” The titles 
of all these topics point to a laudable 
trend for the use of quality material 
and the encouragement of contempor- 
ary composition. 

THEORY PANEL 

Two theory sessions, under the chair- 
manship of Frank B. Cookson of 
Northwestern University, established a 
new approach for panel discussions. 
One formal paper was presented at 
each forum, a digest of which was pre- 
pared in advance in mimeographed 
form, together with a list of 26 pro- 
vocative questions submitted by theory 
teachers from over the country, as a 
basis of discussion by panel members 
with audience participation. Other top- 
ics from the floor were invited. 

The paper “What Does Theory Do,” 
by Allen McHose, Eastman School of 
Music, set forth the premise that the 
goal of theory is to develop musical 
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understanding. It included a study of 
the musical understanding exhibited by 
1,000 freshman applicants as revealed 
through the entrance tests at Eastman, 
in pitch recognition, relative pitch, 
melodic dictation, harmonic dictation 
and scales. It reviewed the three schools 
of thought in vogue regarding the 
study of theory, and posed the ques- 
tion as to why a more practical use 
of theoretical training cannot be made 
by teachers of applied music. 

Discussing “Theory As it Functions 
in the Life of a Composer,” Peter Men- 
nin, Juilliard School of Music, expressed 
the following views: 


Theory and composition may be re- 
lated but they are not the same. 
Theory now generally emphasises the 
abstract. To be of help to the composer 
it must be broadened to include: mel- 
odic line, rhythm, spacing and struc- 
ture, all from the viewpoint of the 
“whole work.” The composer must mas- 
ter musical elements to the extent 
where those elements can be used un- 
consciously. Composition is best learned 
by the student through the act of ac- 
tual composing—and the logical teach- 
er of composition is the composer, who 
has learned how to be flexible in ob- 
serving and applying the principles of 
music composition. 

MUSICOLOGY 

Two sectional meetings were devoted 
to musicology. The first had to do with 
the relation of musicology to the en- 
tire music profession, its contributions 
to the general music curriculum, its 
application with relation to the ex- 
ploration, transcription and editing of 
little-known music, and its function in 
the appraisal and criticism of new 
music. 


The second session was devoted to 
“The Importance of Performance in 
the field of Musicology.” Suiting action 
to the word, this session included a 
viol ensemble of students from the 
University of Illinois, consisting of 1 
treble, 2 tenor and 1 bass viol, the lat- 
ter about the size of a small cello. 
The instruments are played between 
the knees, even the small size instru- 
ments comparable to a viola in length. 
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The underhanded style of bowing is 
employed in much the manner of the 
string bass. The timbre, devoid of so- 
nority, resembles that of the small 
reed parlor organ. 

Demonstration of instruments with 
period compositions included a group 
of 15th century viol selections, fol- 
lowed by a pair of 15th century chan- 
sons by Dunstable and Dufay, or alto 
voice with viol accompaniment. The 
tessitura of the songs would have de- 
lighted a blues singer. By way of con- 
trast, the same selections were repeat- 
ed in arrangements for violins and 
trombone. 

Demonstrations were given on the 
harpsichord illustrating three stages of 
development in scoring for that instru- 
ment. Cacinni’s “Amarilli” (Nuove 
Musiche, 1601) for soprano voice and 
harpsichord, served as the piece de re- 
sistance. Likewise some selections new- 
ly transcribed for two violins, cello 
and harpsichord, based on 17th century 
scores in the British museum, were in- 
cluded in the demonstration. Louise 
Cuyler, of the University of Michigan, 
ably supervised these musicology ses- 
sions. 


Editor’s note: The article will be 
completed in the June issue. 
* 


MME. FRESCHL 
JOINS JUILLIARD 


Mme. Marion Freschl will join the 
Voice Faculty of Juilliard School of 
Music beginning with the academic 
year 1950-51, it has been announced 
by William Schuman, President of the 
School. 

Mme. Freschl was born in Zolyom, 
Czechoslovakia, and studied at the 
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TYLER SOPORTIMISTS 


The Tyler Soportomist Club, under 
the direction of President Nina H. 
Overleese, presented the musical play 
“Hansel and Gretel” as a funds raising 
project for their many activities. 

Among the _ projects which the 
Soportimists assist are the Community 
Chest, Red Cross, and UNESCO. They 
are also sponsors of the Sunset Home. 
Meetings are held each second and 
fourth Wednesdays of the month. 
Money is raised through various proj- 
ects, such as the “Hansel and Gretel” 
musical play as well as bingo parties, 
rummage sales, and various other 
sales. 
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MRS. J. V. CHANDLER 
NEW PRESIDENT TFMC 


At their Annual Convention recently 
held in Ft. Worth, The Texas Fea- 
eration of Music Clubs elected Mrs. 
J. V. Chandler, Kingsville, as the new 
President. Mrs. Chandler has been very 
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active as teacher, and club leader in 

her city and district for many years. 

She is a superb pianist, a dynamic 

leader, and a woman of unusual charm. 
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OKLAHOMA SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


To enhance international good-will 
the Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra, 
Victor Alessandro conductor, presented 
a special dedicatory program in honor 
of Canada on the Orchestra’s weekly 
broadcast over the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System on March 29. This broad- 
cast is one of a series of 13 by the 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra which 
consists entirely of music composed 
during the 20th Century and honored 
Canadian composers and their works 
of this Century. 
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FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED 


The awarding of ten Rome Prize 
Fellowships for one year each has been 
announced by the American Academy 
in Rome. Two of the Fellowships, to 
be devoted to music study, went to 
Lukas Foss, Boston, and Gail Kubik, 
New York City. 

The American Academy in Rome, 
founded in 1894, is devoted to further- 
ing the fine arts and classical studies 
in the United States, principally 
through granting fellowships to out- 
standing young American artists and 
scholars for independent work. 





Teaching Mate : = of All Leading 
Pu rs 


The Mus USIC Mart | 


Phone A. T-5541 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 
$17 Kress Bldg. Houston 2, Texas | 





























Band 





Friendship and Freedom 
Canticle of the Rhone 
Ballad of Brotherhood 
Mountain Song 










Evening Song 
Dream Pedlary 
Night Song at Amalfi 


Paean—ode to Music 





1716 Sansom Street 






Suggested Program Numbers- 


Cherubim Song (grade C) 

Full 2.00; Symphonic 3.50 
Fugue in F Major (grade B-C) 
Full 2.50; Symphonic 3.50 


Overture & Allegro from La Sultane (grade A-B) 

Score 2.00; Orch. parts 4.00 
Five Russian Melodies: based on old folks songs (grade B) 
Score 4.50; Orch. parts 7:50 


The Wilderness (Isaiah: 35) 


Rain has fallen all the Day 


Reference copies of chorus music sent on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO.., 


Bortniansky-Harvey 


Handel-Harvey 






Couperin-Milhaud 


Louis Gesensway 









S.A.T.B. 
Parks Grant .20 
Darius Milhaud 1.00 
Joseph Wagner .20 
Gardner Read .16 
H. A. Matthews .25 
S.S.A. 
A. L. Scarmolin .16 
David Haupt .18 
H. A. Matthews .18 
Wm. R. Smith .15 
W. L. Curry .20 





INC. 
Philadelphia 3, Pc. 
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Opera School... 


(Continued from page 8) 


ing for the problems of the voice teach- 
er is on the part of conductors and di- 
rectors. In any case, it is important 
enough to bear repeating that “juris- 
dictional” disputes between voice teach- 
er, conductor and stage director must 
never under any circumstances be aired 
in the presence of pupils. Arguments 
of this sort should at all costs be 
avoided, since the teachers’ are apt to 
lose both prestige and authority. Dur- 
ing my twenty years on the staff of 
the Vienna Conservatory of Music, I 
was forced only once to descend into 
the arena for a fight with a conductor 
and director colleague, who were ex- 
cellent men in their field, but unreason- 
able toward me in my capacity as a 
voice teacher. This argument, which 
concerned my pupil, Igor Gorin (whom 
I had sent to study there) was about 
“Rigoletto.” 


They wanted him to master that part, 
while I felt at the time that singing 
it might be harmful to his immature 
voice and its subsequent development. 
While he has long since left the Vienna 
Conservatory and has embarked upon 
a highly successful international career, 
yet I have remained his principal ar- 
tistic advisor, though the responsibility 
of my colleagues naturally ended with 
his completing his studies at the Con- 
servatory. 


In conclusion, I want to stress, how- 
ever, that in Los Angeles today, just 
as in New York, and previous to that, 
in Vienna, I have had the pleasure of 
meeting, and the privilege of working 
with many conductors and operatic 
stage directors who have just as much 
understanding and consideration for my 
problems as I endeavored to show for 
theirs in their field. Working together 
with them was, almost invariably har- 
monious, and in the best interests of 
our pupils. These previously mentioned 
examples of disagreements have al- 
ways been exceptions rather than the 
rule. 


A final reason why opera schools are 
now more important than ever, is that 
new medium, television. Television stu- 
dios will, in the near future, be able 
to offer great opportunities to young 
singers in the staging of operatic pro- 
grams. It is obvious that acting tech- 
nique as well as a good voice, will be 
essential, since the performers will not 
only be heard, but also seen. It is there- 
fore advisable that young artists take 
advantage of attending an opera school 
in their preparation for the operatic 
career. But teacher and pupil must 
agree on the proper time. The student 
should not enter such a school too ear- 
ly. Also, let the aspiring student re- 
member that an artistic career is based 
on (1) intelligence, (2) a fine voice, 
(3) musicianship, (4) good health, (5) 
acting, and (6) a highly developed 
public relation technique. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


future of music in our state rests on 
the young musicigns of today, and that 
we, as their counselors, must lend every 
encouragement to them in their musical 
growth. More power to these fine 
young people! 

Lena Milam 

State Junior Counselor 

Texas Federation of 

Music Clubs” 


* 
Mme. Freschl .. . 


(Continued from page 23) 





Royal Music Academy in Budapest and 
at Berlin University. She began her 
career as a singer at the Berlin Opera 
House, making her debut as Azucena 
in “Il Trovatore” in September of 1917. 
Subsequently, she sang with the Buda- 


Frederick Stock; European Study: Otto Dunkelburg (Passau, Germany); Past | 
President, Michigan Civic Orchestra Assn. 


pest Royal Opera, La Scala in Milan, 
and fulfilled guest engagements 
throughout Europe and the United 
States. 

In addition to her teaching at Juil- 
liard, Mme. Freschl will continue as a 
faculty member of the Curtis Institute 
of Music in Philadelphia. 


——_— —__ fy —_— 


FESTIVAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
MUSIC, STANFORD 


Compositions of Western college stu- 
dents and faculty members will be fea- 
tured at a Festival of Contemporary 
Music to be held at Stanford Univer- 
sity June 3-4. 

Dr. William Crosten, head of the 
Stanford music department, and his 


(Continued on page 26 


;eSHIPMAN, B. A. BM. Fa, M.A. 


Arranger, Conductor, Musicologist, 


Organist; Pupil: Palmer Christian and | 
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NEW 
EVANS’ 90TH ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOGUE 


A complete handbook of everything practical in uniforms and equip- 
ment for the modern school band. Beautifully printed in colors and 
free on request. Essential for your library. 


GEORGE EVANS & CoO.., INC. 


Band Uniforms Since 1860 
132 North 5th Street, Dept. S. W., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Available NOW! 


See your local 
music dealer 
or write 
directly to us. 








KEYNOTES To Music Fundamentals 


It's Thompson and Nordholm’s new workbook on music 
fundamentals. Ideal for music education classes. Ties in 
perfectly with Chapter One on Theory, KEYS To Teaching 
Elementary School Music. Order both on approval. 


Pad 44, Schmitt Musee Co. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. ° 


75c 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
































EDGAR S. BORUP 


Edgar S. Borup, professional musi- 
cian and teacher who will appear at 
the TMTA Convention, is a member of 
the staff of the American Music Con- 
ference in the Department of Commu- 
nity Service. 

3orup, an accomplished violinist, 
with a professional background in ra- 
dio, symphony and on the concert stage, 
has taught in the Music Department 
of North Park College, Chicago. 

He is a graduate of Northwestern 
University and took music training at 
the American Conservatory of Music. 

During the war Borup was Officer 
in charge of the Band Music and En- 
tertainment Division at the Great Lakes 
Training Station. He organized many 
radio broadcasts, hospital entertain- 
ment, special events and musical per- 
formances. For two years he served 
at sea as a Destroyer Radar Officer. 

He has done writing for magazines 
and radio, as well as considerable lec- 
turing. 


*——_—_- 
BEAUMONT CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY 


The newly organized Chamber 
Society of Beaumont presented the 
Mary Hardin- Baylor Faculty String 
Trio in a brilliant event recently. 

The trio, composed of Margaret 
Bickler, violinist, Martha Baxter, cell- 
ist, and Ruth Blum, pianist, presented 
brilliant and musically sympathetic 
readings of Beethoven’s Trio No. 4, 
the Cesar Franck sonata for violin and 
piano, and the Mendelssohn D minor 
trio. 

The Texas Christian University Fac- 
ulty String Quartet will be the next 
event for the society on May 12th, 
1950. 
ship—a trio, string quartet, piano quin- 
tets, and a harp and piano group. They 
are preparing a program of chamber 


Music 





Evelyn Howard Altmann 
Teacher of Piano 
st for the Pre-School Child Studios 
‘fnomeate Word College—T-7881 
Residence, 504 Elmhurst—T-9375 | 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 




















BAND 
FORMS 


FOR ws ra SCHOOLS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOGUE No.49-8 


YA 
SOL FRANK 


517 E. HOUSTON ST 
SAM ANTONIO TEXAS 
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WE APOLOGIZE 

This is to state that we regret the 
error occurring in the ad for Baylor 
University in the March and April 
issues. The ad should have read, 
“Baylor University is the first Texas 
institution to be admitted into the 
National Association of Schools of 
Music. HGH. 











music to present during Beaumont’s 
twenty-ninth annual Music Week ob- 
servance. 


* 





Festival... 

(Continued from page 25) 
colleague, Dr. Leonard Ratner, festival 
director, announced that the festival 
has been planned to draw attention to 
the work of Western schools of music 
in composition and performance of 
contemporary music. 

More than 100 college and high school 
faculty members and students will take 
part in the festival, which will include 








Several of Dr. Evangeline Lehman’s Mas- 
ter-class students of Amarillo, Texas, par- 
ticipated in a final recital. Dr. Lehman is 
at the piano. 


purpose of the festival is to show what 
is being done by colleges in the field 
of contemporary ee. 


DUMESNIL CLINIC 


Dr. Maurice Dumesnil, eminent Con- 
cert pianist, teacher, author, and con- 
ductor, will conduct a four day clinic 
for teachers May 31 to June 3 under 
the sponsorship of the Dallas Dunning 
School of Music. This will be followed 
by a Teachers’ Training Class in the 
Dunning Course of Improved Music 





evening chamber music and orchestra Study June 5th to June 23rd. For full 

concerts. information write Mrs. Grace Tudor 
Dr. Ratner said that the educational © _Mason, 6262 Oram, Dallas, Texas. 

F TEACHER 

E of 

0) VOICE 

I} Studios 1938 Vine Street, Hollywood 28, California 

( and 

i Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts 
845 South Figueroa St. Los Angeles 14, California 














to attend the 


Registration Fee $5.00 
ACT NOW 


Reservations are 
Coming in Fast 





3rd Summer Conference 
of 


NEW MUSIC MATERIALS 


Sponsored by Jenkins Music Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


and held in their 
AIR CONDITIONED AUDITORIUM 


AUGUST 7-12, 1950 


NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS AND 
DIRECTORS WILL HEAD ALL SESSIONS 
6 Full Days of Learning and Entertainment 


Send in Your Reservation NOW 
or Write for Full Descriptive Literature 


$10.00 for University Credit 


JENK! co- 


1217 Walnut 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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—\ ——f UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
BAND SERIES 


Edited by William D. Revelli 






PAUL CRESTON Zanoni, Op. 40 
A tone poem especially written for the University of Michigan Band Series 
by one of America’s most successful composers. 
ie eg ge 6 me we WO 8.00 
Symphonic band with full score... . = « Vo 
CESAR FRANCK Symphony in D Minor (First income 
Never before published for band. Arranged by Vernon Malone for the University 
of Michigan Band Series. 


TCC .- . 6 6 « © © © © ee hel 9.00 
Symphonic band with full score. . » « « WH 
PERCY GRAINGER Ye Banks and Braes O’ Bonnie Doon 
This band arrangement of the Scottish folk song may be used together with Grainger’s 
choral version (Schirmer Octavo No. 8068). 
DOPCUCPO . 5 “5 4 ‘6 «6 6 © «© @ » «© «© «© Qo 
Symphonic band with full score... os « 
GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY Three datttomenie Sketches 
Three short pieces written especially for the University of Michigan Band Serie 
A Window Shopper, Whistling Newsboy, and Daydream. 
EEE ee a a 
Symphonic band with score .. ss « « 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG Theme nie Variations, = 43a 

This work, originally commissioned by G. Schirmer for school bands, is not 
written in Schoenberg's twelve-tone style. It is in G minor. The orchestral version 
has been successfully performed by many major symphony orchestra 
ee ete ee ew ee w- « SO 
Symphonic band with fullscore. . . ; ae « 6 Oe 


VIRGIL THOMSON A Solemn A Music 
This work was commissioned by the League of 


Composers for the Goldman Band. It has been 
played with great success by many bands 


Full band with full score . . . . 45.50 
Symphonic band with full score 8.50 














“Band music, 
too, 

can be good 

music“ 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd Street 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street 
CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
LOS ANGELES 14: 700 West 7th Street 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
Department of Music 


A Baptist Institution belonging to the Baptist General Convention of Texas. The staff oi 
the Department of music comprises teachers with degrees from leading colleges and 
universities. The curriculum provides for Major and Minor in Music Education, or in 


Applied Music. The Department maintains o Concert Band, and A Cappella Choir. 
Address: President R. M. Caviness, LLD. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 








Southern Methodist University 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Orville J. Borchers, Dean 


A distinguished faculty offering Bachelor of Music and Master of Music degrees 
and music major on Bachelor of Arts degree. Institutional member of National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Music. Summer Session June 5-July 19. Fall Semester begins 
September 18. 


PIANO ORGAN 

Paul van Katwiijk Dora Poteet Barclay 
Ruth Rankin Rutherford WIND INSTRUMENTS 
Viola Beck van Katwijk Alfred Resch, Brass 


Ray Tadlock 


Dalbey Crites, Woodwind 
Eloise Stanhope 


Lois Risley, Flute 


Mrs. Harold Hart Todd Norman Jacobs, Brass 
Carolyne Harris Oakley Pittman, Woodwind 
Doreen Grimes MUSIC EDUCATION 

Marjorie Poole carl M. Neumeyer 

VOICE Dorothy Smith 

Orville J. Borchers Oakley Pittman 

Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden Orville J. Borchers 
Bernhardt Tiede Marion Flagg 

Ruth Norton Meade THEORY AND MUSICOLOGY 
Kenneth Judd Hans T. David 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 


A. Eugene Ellsworth 


Philip Williams, Violin Jack F. Kilpatrick 

Walter Paul Romberg, Violin Norman Jacobs 

Luise Mueller,’ Cello Luise Mueller 

Martin Bella, String Bass Jane Marshall 

Laura Twist, Harp 
New flat tuition fee pays for all class instruction, private lessons and instrument rentals 

$200.00 a semester for regular A. B. students; $240.00 a semester for regular Bachelor 

of Music and Master of Music students. 


For further information address Carl M. Neumeyer, Assistant Dean 
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®VOICE instruction 


Vocal Pedagogy and Interpretation under 
the personal direction of 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


A voice constructor. One of the greatest 
song recitalists in our generation. Has 
sung in major opera houses of U. S. 
and abroad. Resident studio in N. Y. 
City. 


@PIANO instruction 


Robyn Normal Teachers Course 
2 two-hour sessions daily under the 
personal direction of 


ETHEL LYON 


Instructor at American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago. Student and associate 
of Louise Robyn. 


®CHORALE instruction 


under the personal direction of 


GEORGE LYNN 


Professor of Conducting and Choir Direc- 
tor in Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Private Lessons available in voice and 
piano at additional fee. 


@Also: Dramatics—Cyril Delevanti, Oil 
Painting—Frederic Taubes, Water Color 
Jacob Getlar Smith, Ceramics—Mary 
Johnson, Writing—Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin 


@Tuition $30.00 
Senior College Credit $40.00 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


FINE ARTS COLONY 
JUNE 1-14 


Write for free literature— 

Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres., 301 Brooks Dr., 
Dept. SM-M. 

Corpus Christi, Texas. 


BLL eee 
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HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Abilene, Texas 


announces 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
May 31-July 8.... July 11- Aug. 21 
Teaching all courses leading to the degrees Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 


Bachelor of Science in Music Education, Master of Arts, Master of Music. 
of Artist Teachers. Workshops in Music Education. 


Arts, 
Staff 


John Finley Williamson Westminster Choral School will be held at the Hardin-Simmons 
University, July 10 to 15. 


Eleventh annual school for band directors and band members will be held August 
14 to 26 at Leuders Encampment. 


E. Edwin Young, Dean 
School of Music 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 


For further information, write: 





MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOLS OF MUSIC | 














Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 


Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B. M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Associations of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC | 


non-profit educational institution 


ALBUQUERQUE. NEW MEXICO | 

Courses leading to B.Mus. Degree 
Summer Master Classes by Artist Teachers 

For catalog and other information, write: | 


Secretary, Danfelser School of Music, 123 South Broadway 
Albuquerque, New Mexico | 

















FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. MARY'S UNIVERSITY 


Offers Excellent Training In: 
Theory - Harmony - Piano - Violin - Voice 
Art - Speech - Band Instruments 
Frank G. Sturchio, B.M. 


Director Department of Music 
San Antonio, Texas 




















HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 
Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by | 

State Department of Education 
Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 
For Information 
MOZART HAMMOND, President 


Houston, Texas 





1520 Fannin Street 

















Dedicated to Training Church Music Leadership 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


J. Campbell Wray, Director 


SOUTHWESTERN BAPTIST SEMINARY 


Dr. E. D. Head, President 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 





Degrees Offered: 


Bachelor of Sacred Music Master of Sacred Music 











The OBU College of Fine Arts offers unexcelled oppor- 
tunities for professional and cultural training in voice, strings, 
wind instruments, piano, and organ. Degrees offered are 
Bachelor of Music with an instrumental, vocal, or choral 
directing major: Bachelor of Music Education with state 
certification: and Bachelor of Science with music minor. 


Write today for full information. 


Oklahoma Baptist University 








THE SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Southwestern 
University 


A School of Fine Arts With High 
Standards and Proven Ability 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN 
GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


Enjoy a Summer in 


Colorado Springs 


and 
Scholastic Advancement 


CULOURADO 
CULLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 26th to August 19, 1950 





RESIDENT STRING / QUARTET 


(Availabk 


(Phil m lr hi 4 
a ~ 7 ol f 
(San Fran ymphony 

String Sinfonia conducted by 
EDGAR SCHENKMAN 

Chorus conducted by 

VIRGIL THOMSON 
EDGAR SCHENKMAN 
EUGENE CASSELMAN 

Musicology 
DR. WILLI APEL 


Music Criticism 


VIRGIL THOMSON 
me * HANYA HOLM 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 














For further information, 
address 
Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colorddo 



































MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
M. Mus., M. A., Mus. D., President 
1710 TYLER 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


EAAS CHRISTIAN 
UnIVERSIT 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


TCU FINE ARTS CLINIC 
announces the engagement of AND WORKSHOP 


Dr. Walter Allen Stults June 5-23, 1950 


for its summer guest artist in- Band 
structor in a two weeks semi- Stringed Instruments 
nar for singers and teachers of Baton Twirling 


singing beginning June 7th. Elementary Music Education 
Workshop 


Public Speaking 











Music - Dancing 
Speech 


Other guests artist instructors 








will be Dr. Leo Podolsky, pian- Drama 

ist, two weeks beginning June Radio and Television 

5th; Dr. Eric Sorantin, Violin- For additional information, bul- 

ist, two weeks beginning June letin and_ registration blanks, 
4 write to Dr. Clarence J. Best, 

19. Fine rts Department of TCU. 














Myrill Struthers Kindergarten 
of 
Music Course 
Revised as Rabb-Williams 
Course for Music Awareness. 


See September ‘49 
SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN for particulars. 














SUMMER CAMP 


Attend SUMMER MUSIC CAMP in 
cool, invigorating Colorado Rockies, 
Western State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison. August 6-19, incl. for stu- 
dents and supervisors. Some of the 
best teachers in America. Write F. 
George Damson, Camp Director. 





EAST TEXAS BAPTIST COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M., Director 

Capable Staff—Curriculum for Music Ed.; 
Applied Music; Sacred Music. 

Member: Texas Assoc. Music Schools 

Dr. H. D. Bruce, President 
Marshall, Texas 


























MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 


Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 

A college which offers the finest in musical education. Midwestern 
has on its faculty Ivy Edlemon Boland, head of the piano depart- 
ment. Mrs. Boland holds the B. Mus and M. Mus degrees from 
Chicago Musical College where she studied piano with Rudolph 
Ganz for six years, receiving the Oliver Ditson scholarship award 
for the year of her master’s work. The entire music staff of Mid- 
western University is composed of people of her high artistic 
standing. 


School of Music 
University of Wichita 


Wichita, Kansas 
B. M. Degrees in Voice, Piano, Organ, 
Orchestral Instruments 
B.M.E. Degree with Vocal or 
Instrumental Major 
M.M. Degree in Music Education or 
Performance 


Walter Duerksen, Director 




















TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Associate Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH, B.M., M.M.., 


Chairman Division of Fine Arts 











MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 
Piano Ensemble. 
For Further Information, Address: Gordon C. Singleton, Ph.D., President, Belton, Texas 


WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 








COMING TO TEXAS 
February, 1951 


The Internationally Famous 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON — Directing 
21 CONCERTS ONLY 


For Information Address T. E. Cronk, Mgr., Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 











BAYLOR 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Summer Session Begins 
May 31 


Public School teachers as well 
as private teachers of applied 
music will find it practical to 
take refresher courses or to 
continue their work toward 
higher degrees in the Baylor 
University School of Music this 
Summer. Courses also for en- 
tering Freshmen and regular 
Baylor students. For informa- 
tion, write— 


Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 
Baylor School of Music 


* 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President @ Waco, Texas 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard— M.A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 
TOOLEY, Frederick — Baritone; Professor of 
Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Simmons Uni- 

versity. 

WOOTTON, Charles F. Pianist, Conductor, 
Teacher of Theory, and Music Education, 
School of Music, McMurray College. 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty member 
of the Musical Arts Conservatory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 


ALLISON, !Irl—President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BEEVILLE 


KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas. 


BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Orgunist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

CARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne Coilege, Brownwood. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military Band 
instruments; Director of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—B.S., M.A. Assistant Profes- 
sor of Music, West Texas State College. 

CLARK, Wallace R.—B.M., B.A., Mus. D.—Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of Department of Music, 
Director, Madrigal Singers, West Texas State 
Teachers College. 


COLEMAN 


HOWELL, Sybil Simpson—Piano, Voice, Har- 
mony, Theory. 1005 Galveston. 


COLUMBUS 


MADISON, Mrs. Clara Duggan—Teacher of 
Piano, Box 605. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 

- DALLAS 

BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pacific Ave. 
Ph. C-5644, 5119 Junius Street. 

BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus.—Studio, Whittle 
Music Co., 3413 Meredith St. 

BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University. 

COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice in all phases. Speak- 
ers Diction. Studio, 312 Whittle Music Co., 
1108 Elm Street. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 
HOCKADAY—tThe Music Institute, Voice, Piano, 

Horn, Violoncello, Violin, Theory. 


MAY 1950 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.—Organ, Piano The- 
ory; Organist, Fourth Church of Christ Sci- 
entist. 5622 Swiss Ave., Ph. T-7-8553. 

Music. 550 Riverside Drive, New York City 

MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal- 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall) 

POLK, Daisy—-School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

ROBINSON, Eugenia—Teacher of Class pian 
Dallas Independent School District. Studio: 
305 Whittles. Street address: 5210 Reiger. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Musi 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 

JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. . 

KASZYNSKI,. Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Department of 
Music, Texas State College for Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘The Child 
Voice.’’ Texas State College for Women 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Pian 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


NEWMAN, Frances—Acting Chairman, Dept. of 
Music, Texas College of Mines & Metallurgy 

THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Concert Pianist- 
Teacher, Charter Member of National Piano 
Guild, Asst. to Silvio Scionti, NTSC, Denton, 
(Residence) 2211 W. Magnolia, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expression. 1408 
Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

MARSH, William J.—Profesor of Organ; Direc- 
tor Chorus, Texas Christian University, 3525 
Modlin Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE Schooi of Fine 
Arts—Major Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty of accom- 
plished artists with teaching experience. 
Law Sone, President. 

TILLETT, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Hendersoni. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty 
University, and Fort Wortl 
Music Editor Fort Worth Sta 
tor Texas Music Teacl ; 
5. Henderson 
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FRANZZO, Mr i don I 
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SHERMAN 
Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 
and Department of Music, Austin 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


MITCHELL, 
Fine Arts 


STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


TEMP 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
Irene Havekost, Director. 


TYLER 
DURST, Mrs. Louis—Piano-Theory-Harmony. Di- 
rector of Tyler School of Music. 325 S. Bois 


1’ Ar 

VE ‘RLEESE Mrs. H. M 
leese shool of Music, 
Texas “Music 


Piano, Theory, Over- 
Board of Directors 
Teachers Association. 628 S. 


Bois d’Arc 

WALTERS, Ruth Margaret—B. M., Piano and 
Theory, 421 S. Oakland. 

WOOD, Mrs. Harriet—Piano and Theory, Tyler 
School of Music. Pres., Tyler Music Teachers 
Association, Sec. Tyler Civic Music Assn., 
325 S. Bois d’Arc. 


WICHITA FALLS 
DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, Divi- 
n of Music, Hardin College, 


CALIFORNIA 
CANDELL, Thomas P.—Candell Conservatory of 
Music, 518 17th Street, Oaklan 
FUCHS, Prof. Viktor—Teacher of Voice and 
Opera. 5241 Franklin Ave., Hollywood 27, 
Calif 
GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan- 
st, theory, keyboard harmony, ear training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
oky Ignace Hil sberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79 
3 E. St., San Bernardino. 
“HC oF IEI D, Edgar—Nationally known Vocal 
Teacher. Studio 466 Geary St., San Francisco. 
WEES Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 
nall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 
ANGELL, Sydney Lee—Piano. 318 Tabor Build- 
ing, 16th and Curtis, Denver. 
SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—-Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
Michigan Ave. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.—Voice, Piano. 
626 Fine Arts Bldg. 
MacBURNEY, ‘vhomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 

FLUECKIGER, Samuel L.—Methods, conducting, 
band, orchestra, head of Music Department, 
Manchester College, 1207 Wayne, North 
Manchester, Indiana. 

SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 


KANSAS 

DECKER, Harold A.—Voice and Choral Depart- 
ments, School of Music, University of Wich- 
ita, Wichita, Kansas. 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
)NDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 
GOOKIN, Grace Winchester—Teacher of Piano 
and Harmony. 247 North Fremont, Romeo. 
LEHMAN, Evangeline—-Mus. D., Composer-Vocal 
Coach. 167 Elmhurst, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 
Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
‘loud, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 

PATTEN, Lloyd—Head of Voice Department, 
Associate Professor of Voice and Musicology, 
Mississippi Southern College, Station A., 

MISSOURI 

ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in music 
notation reform. Checking up on the Mod- 
ern Keyboard Music staff and Klavarskribo. 
Agency for Klavarskribo music, 4243 Gar- 
field, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER COLLEGE Music Dept. under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at The 
Foot of the Cross. Degrees offered: Bachelor 
of Science with Majors in Piano, Violin, Voice, 
Hattiesburg 
Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education qualify students for the State 


FELL, Romley, 


SEITZ, R. F., 


ETTS, May L., 


HATCHEK, Walter 


YSAYE 


Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 


WEBSTER COLLEGE—(Sister Adaline, Director 


and Associate Professor of Theory of Music) 
470 E. Lockwood Blvd., Webster Grove, Mo. 
NEW EY 


EISENBERG, Jacob—Teacher of Piano. Author 


of “Pianist and Natural Technics of Piano 
Mastery.”’ 312 77th St., North Bergen. 
Teacher of Singing. Member 
N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 38 James St., Newark 
2, N. J. 19 Badeau Avenue, Summit. 
Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brookside Drive, 
Union. Catalogue sent on request. 

NEW MEXI 


BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 


DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 


er Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 


NEW YORK 


ADLER, Clarence—Teacher of Piano. 336 Cen- 


tral Park West, New York City. 

Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 


GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 


GMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 

Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 


304 West 78th St., New York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher Two- 


piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Washington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. Studio: 155 East 
Silst St., New York 28, New York. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects. 


Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 


POOL, Arlette—Concert pianist and teacher; 


Radio and chamber music experience. No. 5 
Poplar St., Brooklyn, 


TAYLOR, Bernard Teacher of Singing, Juil- 


liard School of Music, New York City. Juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 

Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene Ysaye. 

Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 Street, New York 

City. 


OHIO 
DELTA MICRON—FProfessional Music Frater- 
nity, Louise Conrath Hoch, National Presi- 
dent. 2051 Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls. 
ce) 


COLLAR, Helen—Teacher of Piano, Oklahoma 


College for Women, Fine Arts Building, 1627 

South 17, Apartment 2, Chickasha. 
KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the Voice De- 

partment, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 


water. 


YOUNG, Mary Lavinia—Teacher of Singing. 


Member National Association Teachers of 
Singing; Oklahoma Mus. Teachers Ass‘n.; 
Delta Omicron; Nat. Mus. Fraternity; Dir. 
Young Academy of Arts, Lawton. 

TENNESS:. 


EE 
JONES, John D.—Teacher of Piano, 614 West 
Hill, Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 
MING 


wy 
FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of Piano 


and Piano Pedagogy; Duo- Piano and Solo 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 
bow, Laramie. 
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NEIL A. KJOS INSTRUMENTAL 
LIBRARY OF TRAINING 
Solos og Duets 


Forrest a Buchtel 


Easy solos and duets, grades 1-2 for the 
beginning student of all Band Instruments. 


Request a Complete List— 


Improve 
Your 


Choir 


A basic 


=> 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. — Publisher 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


223 West Lake Street 





(A Fundamental Course in Voice and Sight Singing) 
H 


correct voice production and sight reading. 
A positive method for improving your chair. 


50c 
Teacher’s Manual (with Pa. Acc.) $1.00 


Try These 
< na 
Your Students 


VOCAL TECHNIC 


by PETER TKAC 
course covering the important factors of 


Student Book 
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ANNOUNCING 
BERGAN’S BAND SHOWS and MARCHING BAND MANEUVERS 


VOL. I 


HAL BERGAN 


Five Complete Shows Formations Description Announcers Script 


Full page charts for conductor. Maneuvers are all presented tozether with Mr. Bergan’s teaching technics for their development. 
All shows have been tested for audience reaction. They have proved successful. 


Each idea can be expanded with your own ingenuity. 


The only book written for small bands (45 or less) as well as for larger bands, (60 or more). Two complete books. You can 
now have formations for your size band. No music is included in the shows, but titles of suitable music are given. 


Charts are available for all members of your band. Each show may be had in sets of 45 charts (for the small band) or 60 


(for the larger band). Save time and effort by using this “first designed for your convenience. Discard the old method of black 
board and mimeograph work. 


All formations designed for simplicity. Experience the ease of getting up a show during the busy football season by using the 
Bergan Band Shows. 


f Release date May 25th. In time for summer schools, camps, clinics. etc. 


BERGAN’S BAND SHOWS—Vol. 1 (45 piece band) $1.50 

Set of Charts for each show (5 different shows) 

; Set of Charts for each show (5 different shows) 

: BERGAN’S BAND SHOWS—Vol. 1 and 5 complete sets of charts 
BERGAN’S BAND SHOWS—Vol. 1 and 5 complete sets of charts 


Same for 60 piece band $1.50 
45 piece band, each show .50 
60 piece band, each show .60 

for 45 piece band $4.00 
for 60 piece band $4.50 


At your dealers or direct from 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


San Antonio 6, Texas 











Sh-h-h-h 


“Men at Work” 


All over the U. S. pupils are tiptoeing in to the adjudicator 
because 


it's fun 
it's constructive 
it's rewarding 


NATIUNAL GUILD of PIANU TEACHERS 


[RL ALLISON, M.A., Mus.D. ..... .- 
Box 1118 . « © © © ef 


- « «+ « «+ Founder-President 
Cia « 2° «oe « «eee eee 





























Depariment of Music and Fine Arts 


Clyde J. Garrett 
M.M., Mus.Ed.D., Mus.D., Head 


BROW NWOOD, TEXAS 


}. H. Shelton, B.S. Thos. H. Taylor, LLD. G, G. Dickey, M.A. 
Business Manager President of College Registrar of College 
Sara Mae Freeman, B.A.’ Z. T. Huff, Ph.D. Gordon S. Taylor, B.S. 
Dean of Women Dean of College Dean of Men 
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GABRIEL FRANSEE 


Gabriel Fransee, Baritone and Associate Professor of Music 
Howard Payne College, holds the B. S. ard M. S. Degrees 
from the University of Houston, the latter-mentioned city being 
his birth place and the present home of his father who is a 
professional musician. Professor Fransee was trained as a 
violinist and as a youngster played in the Houston Symphony 
Orchestra, 


For his B. S. Degree, he majored in Science; the M. S. is in 
Music Education. He taught two years at Louisiana State 
University in the department of Music Education. He has been 
at Howard Payne College for six years. He teaches Voice, 
classes in Music Education, directs the College Oratorio 
Chorus, and the Choir of the First Baptist Church. 


He is an Oratorio singer and recitalist of the first order. 
During the past year he was the guest artist for the NATS 
Convention in Oklahoma City, and for the ASMTA of Little 
Rock. 


Mrs. Fransee is also a singer. They have two daughters, ages 
four and two. 


A 
AL 
N 


» 


FINE ARTS FACULTY 


Edmund J. Anthony, B.Sc., Assistant in Organ, Accompan- 
ist; Alan Benson, Jr., Assistant in Voice, Choral Music; 
Regina Brooks, Departmental Accompanist; John Chaney, 
Assistant in Band; Ann B. Denman, B. M., Instructor in 
Piano and Theory; James Delmar, Chief Practice Super- 
visor; A. T. Estes, Jr., B.A.. M.A., Associate Professor of 
Instrumental Music, Director of Bands; Gabriel D. Fransee, 
B.S., M.S., Associate Professor of Voice and Music Educa- 
tion, Director of College Chorus; Dorothy I. Garrett, B.M., 
Instructor in Piano; Joy Carol Garrett, Assistant in Drama; 
Mary Edith Harbrick, B.M., Instructor in Organ and Theory; 
Mrs. H. H. Hargrove, B.A., Instructor in Speech; Robert 
Milam, Assistant in Voice; James McGaughy, Departmental 
Accompanist, Organist; Olen Nalley, Assistant in Church 
Music, Religious Drama; A. Maurine Stewart, B.F.A., In- 
structor in Art; Charles A. Stewart, B.F.A., Instructor in 
Art; and Frederick Thiebaud, B.M.,M.M., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Piano and Theory, Director of Orchestra and 
Piano Ensemble. 









































